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LITBRATURE 


VICTORIA. 


BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 
Prefaced to a New Edition of the Poet Lanreate’s Poems, 





Reverep Victoria, you that hold 

A nobler office upon earth 

Than arms, or power of brain, or birth 
Could give the warrior kings of old, 


I thank you that your royal grace 
To one of less desert allows 
This laurel greener from the brows 
Of him that uttered nothing base : 


And should your greatness, and the care 
That yokes with empire, yield you time 
To make demand of modern rhyme, 

If aught of ancient worth be there, 


Take, madam, this poor book of song; 
For though the faults were thick as dust 
In vacant chambers, I could trust 

Your sweetness. May you rule us long, 


And leave us rulers of your blood 

As noble till the latest day ! 

May children of our children say, 
**She wrought her people lasting good ; 


** Her court was pure ; her life serene ; 
God gave her peace ; her land re . 
A thousand claims to reverence closed 

In her as mother, wife, and queen. 


* She brought a vast design to pass, 
When Europe and our scattered ends 
Of our fierce world were mixt as friends 

And brethren in her halls of glass ; 


*< And statesmen at her council met 
Who knew the seasons. when to take 
Occasion by the hand and make 

The bounds of freedom broader yet, 


** By shaping some august decree 
Which kept her throne unshaken still, 
Broad-based upon her people’s will, 
And compassed by the inviolate sea.” 





THE USES OF THE OCEAN. 


BY GEORGE MEREDITH. 


Come, read the meaning of the deep ! 
The use of winds and waters learn !— 
Tis not to make the mother weep 
For sons that never will return ; 


*Tis not to make the nations show - 
Contempt for all whom seas divide ; 

*Tis not'to pamper war and wo, 

Nor feed traditionary pride ; 


Tis not to make the floating bulk 
Mask death upon its slippery deck, 
Itself in turn a shattered hulk, 

A ghastly raft, a bleeding wreck. 


It is to knit with loving lip 

The interests of land to land; 
To join in far-seen fellowship 
The Tropic and the Polar strand. 


It is to make that foaming Strength, 

Whose rebel forces wrestle still 

Through all his boundaried breadth and length, 
Become a vassal to our will. 


It is to make the various skies, 

And all the various fruits they vaunt, 
And all the dowers of earth we prize, 
Subservient to our household want.” 





LAST DAYS OF THE EMPEROR ALEXANDER.* 


The knowledge of an extensivel i 

y organized conspiracy embittered 

re last years of the Emperor Alexander, and iucrenéed his constitu- 
ee melancholy. His attachment to Tzarsko Zelo made him linger 
eet at his summer rg than was prudent in a man subject to 
. ysipelas. The wound in his leg reopened with very unfavourable 
Kee a and he was compelled to leave his favourite residence in a 
Wilt litter for St. Petersburgh ; and the skill and firmness of Mr. 
talion”” his Scotch surgeon, alone saved the deceased limb from ampu- 
whee A soon as he was cured, he returned again to Tzarsko Zelo, 
bertahe e spring found him as usual alone, without a court or cham- 
teuman = giving audience to his ministers twice a week. His exis- 
youths eee led rather that of an anchorite tae nye f for the sins of his 
2 that of a great Emperor who makes the hay viness of his 


© regulated his time in the followin manner :—in sum 

pie = Ie wister ot six meds every morning, and as rot ply 

rats Re pono ‘a » entered his cabinet, in which the 

ol ¢ found there a cambric handkerchief 

as = only used these pens in si 

oa them again. As soon as he had c 
nded into the garden, where, 


f folded, and a packet of new 
ing his name, and never made 
pv hese 7 business, he de- 
pee ( e anding t ° 
em 8 Ps rn had existed two years against his life BY pls 8 Tov 
ed before on one with no other guards than the sentinels always station- 

© palace of Alexander. At five he returned, to dine alone, 


*?T 
iong, Lanslated from the French of Alexandre Dumas, with omissions and addi- 








“ons, by Miss Jane Strickland. 
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and after his solitary meal was lulled to sleep by the melancholy airs 
layed by the military band of the  guerd regiment on duty. The se- 
fection of the music was always made by himself, and he seemed to 
sink to repose, and to awake, with the same sombre dispositions and 
feelings which had been his opegenions throughout the day. 

His empress Elizabeth lived like her consort, in ound solitude, 
watching over him like an invisible angel. Time had not extinguished 
in her heart the profound on with which the youthful Czarowitz 
had inspired her at first sight, and which she had preserved in her 
heart, pure and inviolate. His numerous and public infidelities could 
not stifle this holy and beautiful attachment, which formed at once the 
happiness and misery of a delicate and sensitive woman. . 

At this period of her life, the Empress at five-and-forty retained her 
fine shape and noble carriage, while her countenance showed the re- 
mains of considerable beauty, more impaired by sorrow than time.— 
Calumny itself had never dared to aim her envenomed shafts at one so 
eminently chaste and good. Her presence demanded the respect due 
to virtue, still more than the homage proper to her elevated rank. 

She resembled indeed more an angel exiied from heaven, than the 
imperial consort of a Prince who ruled a 1 portion of the earth. 

to the summer of 1825, the last he was destined to see, the physicians 
of the Emperor puny ween / recommended a journey to the Crimea, 
as the best medicine he could take. Alexander appeared perfectly in- 
different to a measure which regarded his individual benefit, but the 
Em , deeply interested in any event likely to restore her husband's 
health, asked and obtained permission to accompany him. The neces- 
sary preparations for this long absence overwhelmed the Emperor with 
business, and for a fortnight he rose earlier, and went to bed later, 
than was customary to him. 

In the month of June, no visible alteration was observed in his ap- 
pearance, and he quitted St. Petersburgh after a service had been 
chaunted, to bring down a blessing from above on his journey. He was 
accompanied by the Empress, his faithful coachman Ivan, and some 
officers belonging to the staffof General Diebitch. He sto at War- 
saw a few days, in order to celebrate the birthday of his brother, the 
Grand Duke Constantine, and arrived at Tangaroff in the end of Au- 

st 1825. Both the illustrious travellers found their health benefitted 
by the change of ecene and climate. Alexander took a great liking to 
Tangaroff, a small town on the borders of the sea of Azof, compri 
@ thousand ill-built houses, of which a sixth part alone are of brick 





and stone, while the remainder resemble wooden cages with 
dirt. The streets are lare, but then they have no pavement, and are 
alternately loaded with dust, or inundated with mud. The dust rises 
in clouds, which conceals alike man and beast under a thick veil, and 

netrates everywhere the carefully closed jalousies with which the 
oe me are guarded, and covers the garments of their inhabitants.— 
The food, the water, are loaded with it; and the last cannot be drunk 
till previously boiled with salt of tartar, which precipitates it; a = 
eaution absolutely necessary to free it from this disagreeable and - 
gerous deposit. 

The Emperor took ession of the governor’s house, where he some- 
times slept and took his meals. His abode there in the day-time rarely 
exceeded two hours. The rest of his time was passed in wandering 
about the country on foot, in the hot dust or wet mud. No weather put 
any stop to his out-door exercise, and no advice from his medical atteud- 
ant nor warning from the natives of Tangaroff, could prevail upon him. 
to take the slightest precaution against the fatal autumnal fever of the 
country. His principal occupation was, planning and planting a great 
public garden, in which undertaking he was assisted by an Englishman 
whom he had brought with him from St. Petersburgh for that purpose. 
He frequently slept on the spot on a camp-bed, with his head resting 
upon @ leather pillow. 

be got verd report may be credited, planting gardens was not the prin- 
cipal object that engrossed the Russian Emperor’s attention. He was 
said to be employed in framing a new Constitution for Russia, and un- 
able to contend at St. Petersburgh with the prejudices of the aristoc- 
racy, had retired t¢ this small city, for the purpose of conferring this 
benefit upon his enslaved country. 

However this might be, the Emperor did not stay long at a time at 
Tangaroff, where his Empress, unable to share with him the fatigues 
of his long journeys, permanently resided, during his frequent ab- 
sences from his head quarters. Alexander, in fact, made rapid excur- 
sions to the country about the Don, and was sometimes at Tcherkask, 
sometimes at Donctz. He was on the eve of departure for Astracan, 
when Count Woronzoff in person came to announce to his sovereign the 
existence of the mysterious conspiracy which had haunted him in St. 
Petersburgh, and which extended to the Crimea, where his personal 
presence could alone appease to general discontent. 

The prospect of traversing three hundred leagues appeared a trifle 
to Alexander, whom rapid journeys alone diverted from his oppressive 
melancholy. He announced to the Empress his departure, which he 
only delayed till the return of a mosenane he had sent to Alapka. The 
expected courier brought new details of the conspiracy, which aimed 
at the life, as well as the government of Alexander. This discovery 
agitated him terribly. He rested his aching head on his hands, gave 
a deep groan and exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, my father, my father!” Though 
it was then midnight, he caused Count Diebitch to be roused from sleep 
and summoned into his presence, The General, who lodged in the 
next house, found his master in a dreadfully excited state, now travers- 
ing the apartment with hasty strides, now throwing himself upon the 
bed with deep sighs and convulsive starts. Heat length becamecalm, ; 
and discussed the intelligence conveyed in the despatches of Count 
Woronzoff. He then dictated two, one addressed to the Viceroy of Po- 
land, the other to the Grand Duke Nicholas. 

With these documents, all traces of his terrible agitation disappear - 
ed. He was quite calm, and his countenance betrayed nothing of the 
emotion that had harassed him the preceding night. 

_Count Woronzoff, notwithstanding this apparent calmness, found him 
difficult to please, and unusally irritable, for Alexander was constitu- 
tionally sweot-tempered and patient. He did not delay his journey on 
account of this internal disquiet, but gave orders for his departure 


from Tangaroff, which he fixed for the following day. 


His ill-humour increased during the journey ; he complained of the 
badness of the roads and the slowness of the horses. He had never 
been known to grumble before. His irritation became more apparent 
when Sir James Wyllie, his confidential medical attendant, recommend- 
ed him to take some precaution against the frozen winds of the autumn; 
for he threw away with a gesture of impatience the cloak and pelisse 
he offered, and braved the danger he had been entreated to avoid.— 
His imprudence soon produced consequences. That evening he caught 
cold, and coughed incessantly, and the following day, on his arrival 
at Orieloff, an intermittent fever appeared, which soon after, aggrava- 
ted by the obstinacy of the invalid, turned to the remittent fever com- 
mon to Tangaroff and its environs in the autumn. 

The Emperor, whose increasing malady gave him a presage of his ap- 
proaching death, expressed a wish to return to the Empress, and once 





more took the route to Tangaroff; contrary to the prayers of Sir James 


oe 
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Wyllie, he chose to perform a part of the journey on horseback, but the 
failure of his strengh ray Seand him to re-enter his carriage. He 
entered Tangaroff on the of November, and swooned the moment 
he came into the governor’s house. The Empress, who was 
with a complaint of the heart, fo her malady, while 
her dying husband. C of only i 
which preyed upon his frame, which seemed to gather 
day today. On tho eighth, Wyllie called in Dr. Stephiegen 
thirteenth they endeavoured to counteract the affection of the brain, 
and wished to bleed the imperial patient. He would noi submit to the 
operation, and demanded ice water, which they refused. Their denial 
irritated him, and he rejected everything they offered him, with dis- 
pleasure. These learned men were unwise, to deprive the 

rince of the water, a safe and harmless beverage in such fevers. In 
act, nature herself sometimes, in inspiring the wish, provides the rem- 
edy. The Emperor on the afternoon of that day wrote and sealeda 
letter, when perceiving the taper remained burning, he told his attend- 
ant to extinguish it, in words that plainly expressed his feelings in re- 
gard to the dangerous nature of his malady. ‘ Put out that light, 
friend, or the people will take it for a bier candle, and will suppose 
am already dead.” 

On the fourteenth of November, the physicians again urged their re- 
fractory patient to take the medicines they ribed, and were second- 
ed by the prayers’of the Empress, He re them with some haught- 
iness, but quickly repenting of his hastiness of temper, which in 
was one of the symptoms of the disease, he said,‘‘ Attend to me, Steph- 
iegen, and you too, Sir Andrew Wyllie. I have much pleasure in 
seeing you, but you plague me so often about your medicine, that real- 
ly I must give up your company if you willtalkof nothing else.” He 
however was at last ind to take a dose of calomel. 

In the evening, the fever had made such fearful that it ap- 
peared necessary to call in a priest. sir Andrew Wyllie, at the in- 
stance of the Empress, entered the chamber of the dying and 


pyre his with tears in his eyes advised him ‘: to call in the 
al of the Most igh, and not to refuse the assistance of religion as he 
had already done of medicine.” 


The Emperor instantly gave his consent. Upon the fifteenth, at five 
o’clock in the morning, a humble vil priest approached the _—_ 
rial bed to receive confession of png e Sctgume gee y 
pores pddremed to the migioten-e€ religions * indeed thay require itso 
peror to minister of re 3“ 80 
much more than heeee” In this sentence all the and 
tations of the despotic ruler of a great people—his territorial am 
his jealousy, his political ruses, his distrusts and over-confidences, 
seem to be briefly co ended. Then apparently Srey hae 
timidity in the spiritual confessor his destiny had provided for » he 
added, ‘* My father, treat me like an erring man, not as an Emperor.” 


The priest drew near the bed, received the confession of his august 
penitent, and administered to him the last sacraments. 


Then having been informed of the eee pertinacity in reject- 
ing medicine, he urged him to give up this fatal obstinacy, remar é 


‘* that he feared God would consider it absolutely suicidal.” His af 
monitions made adeep impression upon the mind of the prince, who re- 
called Sir Andrew Wyllie, and giving him his hand, bade himdo what he 
pleased with him. Wyllie took advantage of this absolute surrender, 
to apply twenty leeches to the head of the emperor, but the application 
was too late, the ane ed ay peewee , and sufferer 
was given over. e intelligence filled the chamber with 
i omestics, who tenderly loved their eh toe 
he Empress still occupied her place by the bed-side, which she had 
never quitted but once, in order to allow her dying husband to unbos- ~ 
om himself in private to this confessor. She returned to the post as- 
signed her by conjugal tenderness directly the wg had quitted it. 

Two hours after he had made his peace with » Alexander 
enced more severe pain that he had yet felt; ‘‘ Kings,” said he, ‘ suf- 
fer more than others.” He had called one of his attendants to listen to 
this remark with the air of one communicating a secret. He 
and then as if recalling something he had forgotten, said in a w 
“they have committed an infamous action.” 

What did he mean by these words? Was he suspicious that his days 
had been shortened by poison? or did he allude, with the last accents 
he uttered, to the barbarous assassination of the Emperor Paul? Eter- 
nity can alone reveal the secret of Alexander I, of Russia. 

During the night, the prince lost consciousness. At two o’clock 
in the morning, Count Diebitch came to the Empress, and informed her 
that an old man, named Alexandrowitz, had saved many Tartars in the 
same malady. A ray of hope entered the heart of the imperial consort 
at this information, and Sir Andrew Wyllie ordered him to be sought 
Thiet mama passed by the Empress i yet she still k 

is interval was e ress in prayer, yet s t 
her eyes fixed upon those of A panty wai i ame’ 5 intense ite 
tion the beams of life and light fading in their unconscious gaze. At 
nine in the morning, the old man was b ht into the imperial cham- 
ber almost by force. The rank of the patient, perhaps, inspiring him 
with some fear r the consequences that might follow his ey 
scriptions, caused his extreme unwillingness. He approached the bed, 
looked at his dying so and shook his head. He was questioned 
oa pany this doubtful * It is too late to give him medicine ; 

es, those I have cured were not sick of the same malady.” 

With these words of the peasant physician, the last hopes of the Em- 
press vanished; but if pure and ardent prayers could have prevailed 
with God, Alexander would have been saved. 

On the sixteenth of November, according to the usual method of mea- 
suring time, but on the first of December, if we follow the Russian cal- 
endar, at fifty minutes after ten in the morning, Alexander Paulowitz, 
Emperor of all the Russias, expired. The Empress, bending over him, 
felt the departure of his last breath. She uttered bitter cry, sank 
upon her knees, and prayed. After some minutes passed in communion 
with heaven, she rose, closed the eyes of her deceased lord, com 
his features, kissed his eold and livid hands, and once more t and 

rayed. ; 
The physicians entreated her to leave the cham>er of death, and the 
pious Empress consented to withdraw to her own.* 

The body of the Emperor lay in state, on @ platform raised in an 
apartment of the house where he died. The presence-chamber was hung 
with black, and the bier was covered with cloth of gold. A great many 
wax tapers lighted up the gloomy scene. A priest at the head of the 
bier prayed continually for the repose of his deceased sovereign’s soul. 
Two sentinels with drawn swords watched day and night beside the 
dead, two were stationed at the doors, and two stood on each step lead- 
ing to the bier. Every person received at the door a lighted taper, 
which he held while he remained in the apartment. The Empress was 
present during these masses, but she always fainted at the conclusion 








* The autopsy exhibited the same appearance generally discovered in those sub- 
jects whose death has been caused by the fever of the country: the brain was 
watery, the veins of the head were gorged, and the liver was soft. No signs of 
poison were discovered ; the death of the Emperor was in the course of nature. 
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of the service. Crowds of people united their prayers to hers, forthe 
Emperor was adored by the common people. The corpse of Alexander 
I. lay in state twenty-one days before it was removed to the Greek mo- 
nastery of St. Alexander, where it was to rest before its departure for 
interment in St. Petersburgh. 4 

Upon the 25th of December, the remains of the Emperor were laced 
on s funeral car drawn by eight horses, covered to the ground with 
black cloth ornamented with the escutcheons of the empire. The bier 
rested on an elevated dais, carpeted with cloth of gold ; over the bier 
was laid a flag of silver tissue, charged with the heraldic insignia pro- 

r to the imerial house. The imperial crown was placed under the 

ais. Four major-generals held the cords which supported the diadem. 
The persons composing the household of the oy eed and Empress fol- 
lowed the bier dressed in long black mantles, bearing in their hands 
lighted torches. The Cossacks of the Don every minute discharged 
their light artillery, while the sullen booming of the cannon added to 
the solemnity of the imposing scene. 

Upon its arrival at the church, the body was transferred to a cata- 
falco covered with red cloth, surmounted by the imperial arms in gold, 
displayed on crimson velvet. Two steps led up to the platform on which 
the catafalco was placed. Four columns supported the dais upon which 
the imperial crown, the sceptre, and the globe, rested. 

The catafalco was surrounded by curtains of crimson velvet and cloth 
of gold, and four massy candelebra, at the four corners of the platform, 
bore wax ta sufficient to dispel the darkness, but not to banisb the 
gloom pervading the church, which was hung with black embroidered 
with white crosses. The Empress made an attempt to assist at this 
funeral service, but her feelings overpowered her, and she was borne 
back to the palace in a swoon; but as soon as she came to herself, she 
entered the private chapel, and repeated the same prayers then recit- 
ing in the church of St. Alexander. ; 

hile the remains of the Emperor Alexander were on their way to 
their last home, the report of his fangerons state, which had been for- 
warded officially to the Grand Duke Nicholas, was contradicted by an- 
other document, which bore date of the 29th of November, announcing 
that considerable amendment had taken place in the Emperor's health, 
who had recovered from a swoon of eight hours’ duration, and had not 
only appeared collected, but declared himself improved in health. 

Whether this was a political ruse of the conspirators or the new Em- 

remains quite uncertain ; however, a solemn Te Deum was or- 
dered to be celebrated in the cathedral of Casan, at which the Empress 
Mother,and the Grand-Dukes Nicholas and Micheal were present. The 
joyful crowds assembled at this service scarcely left the imperial famil 
and their suite a free space for the exercise of their devotions. Towards 
the end of the Te Deum, while the sweet voices uf the choir were rising 
in harmonious concert to heaven, some official person informed the 
Grand Duke Nicholas, that a courier from Tangaroff had arrived with 
the last despatch, which he refused to deliver into any hand but his 
own. Nicholas was conducted into the sacristy, and with one glance at 
the messenger divined the nature of the docament of which he was the 
bearer. The letter he presented was sealed with black. Nicholas re- 
eognized the hand-writing of the Empress Consort, and hastily opening 
it, read these words,— 

«Our angel is in heaven ; I still exist on earth, but I hope soon to be 
re-united to him.” 

The bishop was summoned into the sacristy by the new Emperor, who 
gave him the letter, with directions to break the fatal tidings it contain- 
ed to the Empress Mother with the tenderest care. He then returned 
to his place by the side of his august parent, who alone, of the thou- 
sands assembled there, had perceived his absence. 

An instant after, the venerable bishop re-entered the choir, and si- 
lenced the notes of praise and exultation with a motion of his hand. 
Every voice became mute, and the stillness of death reigned throughout 
the sacred edifice. In the midst of the general astonishment and at- 
tention he walked slowly to the altar, took up the massy silver cruci- 
fix which decorated it, and throwing over that symbol of earthly sor- 
row and divine hope a black veil, he approached the Empress Mother, 
and gave her the crucifix in mourning to kiss. 

The Empress uttered a cry, and fell with her face on the pavement ; 
—she comprehended. at once that her eldest son was dead. 

The Empress Elizabeth soon realized the sorrowful hope she express- 
ed. Four months after the death of her consort she died on the way 
from Tangaroff, at Beloff, and soon rejoined him she had pathetically 
termed ‘‘ her angel in heaven.” 

The historical career of the Emperor Alexander is well known to 
every reader, but the minor matters of every-day life mark the man, 
while public details properly denote the sovereign. 

The faults of Alexander are er ised in his infidelity to a beautiful, 
accomplished, and affectionate wife. He respected her even while 
wounding her delicate feelings by his criminal attachments to other 
women. After many years of mental pain, the injured Elizabeth gave 
him the choice of giving her up, or banishing an imperious mistress, 
by whom the Emperor had @ numerous family. 

Alexander could not resolve to separate for ever from his amiable 
and virtuous consort,—he made the sacrifice she required of him. 

His gallantry sometimes placed him in unprincely situations, and 
brought him in contact with persons immeasurably beneath him. He 
once fell in love with a tailor’s wife at Warsaw, and not being well ac- 
quainted with the character of the pretty grisette, construed her ac- 

tance of the visit he proposed making her, into approbation of his 
suit. The fair Pole was too simple, and had been too virtuously 
brought up, to comprehend his intentions. Her husband was absent, 
so she thought it would not be proper to receive the imperial visit 
alone; she made, therefore, a re-union of her own and her husband’s 
relations—rich peorle of the burgeoisie class—and when the Emperor 
entered her saloon, he found himself in cumpany with thirty or forty 
persons, to whom he was immediately introduced by his fair and inno- 
cent hostess. The astonished sovereign was obliged to make himself 
agreeable to the y, none of whom appear to have divined his crimi- 
nal intentions. He made no further attempt to corrupt the innocence 
a beautiful woman, whose simplicity formed the safeguard of her 

ue. 

A severe trial separated him for ever from his last mistress, who had 
borne him a daughter ; this child was the idol of his heart, and to form 
her mind was the pleasure of his life. At eighteen the young lady 
eclipsed every woman in his empire by her dazzling beauty and grace- 
ful manners. Suddenly she was seized with an infectious fever, for 
which no — in St. Petersburg could findaremedy. Her mother, 
selfish and timid, deserted the sick chamber of the suffering girl, over 
whom the bitter tears of a father were vainly shed, while he kept in- 
cessant vigils over one whom he would have saved from the power of the 
grave at the expense of his life andempire. The dying daughter asked 
a for her mother, upon whose bosom she desired to breathe 
her last sigh, but neither the passionate entreaties nor the commands 
of the imperial lover could induce the unnatural parent to risk her health 
by granting the interview for which her poor child craved, and she ex- 
pired in the arms of her father, without the consolation of bidding her 
mother a last adieu. 


Some days after the death of his natural daughter, the Emperor 

Alexander entered the house of an English officer to whom he was much 
ed. He was in deep mourning, and appeared very unhappy : 

“I have just followed to the grave,” he said, “as a private person 


the remains of my poor child, and I cannot yet forgive the unnatural 
woman who deserted the death-bed of her daughter. Besides, my sin, 
which I never repented of, has found me out, and the vengeance of God 
has fallen upon its fruits. Yes, I deserted the best and most amiable 
of wives, the object of my first affection, for women who neither pos- 
sessed her beauty nor merit. I have preferred to the Empress even 
this unnatural mother, whom I now regard with loathing and horror. 
My wife shall never again have cause to reproach my broken faith.” 

Devotion and his strict adherence to kis promise balmed the wound, 
which, however, only death couldheal. To the secret agony which 
through life had haunted the bosom of the son was added that of the 
father. and the return of Alexander to the paths of virtue and religion 
originated in the loss of this beloved daughter, smitten, he considered, 
for bis sins. 

The friendship of this prince for Madame Krudener had nothing 
criminal ia its nature, though it furnished a theme for scandal to those 
who are a" to doubt the purity of Platonic attachments between indi- 
viduals of opposite sexes. 

In re to this emperor’s political career, full of ambition and 
stratagem, We can only re-echo his dying words to his confessor :— 
«« God must be merciful to kings!” His career, however varied by losses 
on the field or humiliated by treaties ended triumphantly with the 
laurels of war antl the olives of peace; and he bore to his far northern 
empire the keys of Paris as a trophy of his arms. His moderation de- 
mands the praise of posterity, and excited the admiration of the French 
nation at large. His immoral conduct as a man and a husband was 
afterwards effaced by his sincere repentance, and he died in the arms 
of the most faithful and affectionate of wives, who could not long sur- 








vive her able loss, His death was deeply lamented by his sub- 
jects, who, if they did not enrol his name among the greatest of their 
rulers, never have hesitated to denote him as the best and most merci- 
ful sovereign who ever sat upon the Russian throne. 


THE DESERTED MANSION. 


A few years ago, a picture appeared in the Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy, which peculiarly impressed my imagination ; it represented 
an ancient ruinous dwelling. surrounded by dilipidated gardens, set in 
sombre woods. The venerable trees, the moat filled with nettles and 
rubbish, the broken fences, green stagnant waters, the gabled, turret- 
ed, many-windowed, mouldering mansion, a perfect medley of chaotic 
architecture. The visible silence, the spirit of supreme desolation 
brooding over the precincts, filled = mind with involuntary sadness ; 
while fancy conjured up strange, wild tales of other days, in con- 
nexion with the scene. I could not shake off the belief that reality 
was portrayed on the canvass; and writing an account of the vari 
ous pictures to a friend who resided in the country, I dwelt on this 
particular one, and my singular. — respecting it. When I 
next received a letter from my friend, she remarked how unaccounta- 
ble my fancies were; fancies which were, however, based on the foun- 
dation of truth. 

She went on to say, that reading my letters to Mrs. L——, an octo- 
genarian in wonderful preservation, that lady informed her of the lo- 
cality of my deserted mansion, and also of its history ; the picture be- 
ing actually painted for Mrs. L——’s son; and the tale attached to it, 
which my friend eventually gave me in the old lady’s own words, was 
as follows :— 

‘ Fifty years ago, the mansion of St. Elan’s Wood was reckoned an- 
cient, but it was a healthful, vigorous age, interesting and picturesque 
Then, emerald turf lined the sides of the moat, and blooming flowers 
clustered within its sloping shelter; white drapery fluttered within 
the quaint latticed windows, and delicate climbers festooned them 
without; terraced walks and thick holly hedges were in trim order, 
fountains sparkled in the sunshine, and blushing roses bent over and 
kissed the clear rejoicing waters. 

‘ Fifty years ago, joyous laughter resounded amid the greenwood 
glades, and buoyant footsteps pressed the greensward ; for the master 
of St. Elan’s had brought home a bride, and friends and relatives has- 
tened thither to offer congratulations, and to share the hospitalities of 
the festive season. 

‘Lady St. Elan waz a very young wife; a soft-eyed, timid creature ; 
her mother had died during her daughter’s infancy, and her father (an 
officer of high rank in the army) being abroad, a lady whom we shall 
call Sabina, by whom she had been educated, accompanied her beloved 
peril, now Lady St. Elan, to this new home. The death of Lady St. 

lan’s father, and the birth of a daughter, eventually mingled rejoic- 
ing and mourning together, while great anxiety was felt for the young 
mother, whose recovery was extremely tedious. The visits of eminent 
physicians, who were sent for from great distances, evinced the fears 
which were still entertained, even when the invalid roamed once more 
in the pleasant gardens and woods around. Alas! it was not for the 
poor lady’s bodily health they feared; the hereditary mental malady 
of her family on the maternal side, but which had slumbered for two 
generations, again darkly shadowed forth its dread approaches. Slight, 
indeed, had been the warning as yet, subtle the demonstrations of the 
deadly enemy, but enough to alarm the watchful husband, who was 
well acquainted with the facts. But the alarm passed away, the phy- 
sicians came no more, and apparent health and strength, both mental 
and physical, were fully restored to the patient, while the sweet babe 
really deserved the epithets lavished on it by the delighted mother 
of the ‘ divinest baby in the world.’ 

‘During the temporary absence of her husband, on affairs of ur- 
gent business, Lady St. Elan requested Sabina to share her chamber 
at night, on the plea of timidity and loneliness; this wish was cheer- 
fully complied with, and two or three days passed pleasantly away. 

‘St. Elan was expected to return home on the following morning, 
and when the friends retired to rest on the previous night, Sabina 
withdrew the window curtains, to gaze ypon the glorious landscape 
which stretched far away, all bathed in silver radiance, and she soon 
fell into a tranquil slumber, communing with holy thoughts and pray- 
erful aspirations. She was suddenly awakened by a curious kind of 
sound in the room, accompanied by a half-stifled jeering laugh. She 
knew not how long sleep had lulled her in oblivion, but when Sabina 
turned round to see from whence the sound proceeded, imagine her hor- 
ror and dismay at aap | Lady St. Elan standing near the door, 
sharpening a large knife on her slipper, looking wildly round now and 
then, muttering and jibing. 

‘ Not sharp enough yet—not sharp enough yet,’ she exclaimed, in- 

tently pursuing her occupation. 
_ ‘Sabina felt instinctively, that this was no practical joke ; she knew 
instinctively the dread reality—by the maniac’s eye —by the tone of 
voice—and she sprang from the bed, darting towards the door. It was 
locked. a St. Elan looked cunningly up, muttering— 

** So you thought I was so eiliy. did you? But I double-locked it, 
and threw the key out of the window; and perhaps you may apy it out 
in the moonshine you're so fond of admiring,’ pointing to an open case- 
ment, at an immense height from the ground—for this apartment was 
at the summit of a turret, commanding an extensive view, chosen for 
that reason, as well as for its seclusion and repose, being so far distant 
from the rest of the household. 

s Sabina was not afflicted with weak nerves, and as the full danger 
of her position flashed across her mind, she remembered to have heard 
that the human eye possesses extraordinary power to quell and keep 
in abeyance all unruly passions thus terrifically displayed. She was 
also aware, that in acontest where mere bodily energy was concern- 
ed, her powers must prove utterly inadequate and unavailing, when 
brought into competition with those of the unfortunate lady during 
@ continuance of the paroxysm. Sabina feigned a calmness which she 
was far from feeling at this trying moment, and though her voice trem- 
bled, yet she said cheerfully, and with a careless air— 

‘*I think your knife will soon be sharp enough, Lady St. Elan; 
what do you want it for ” 

‘* What do I want it for” mimicked the mad woman; ‘ why what 
should I want it for, Sabina, but to cut your throat with ” 

‘* Well, that is an odd fancy,’ exclaimed Sabina, endeavouring not 
to scream or to faint : ‘ but you had better sit down, for the knife is not 
sharp enough for that job—there—there’s achair. Now give me your 
attention while you sharpen and sharpen, and [’ll sit opposite to you; 
ed ! ayy had such an extraordinary dream, and F want you to lis- 

en to it.’ 

‘The lady looked maliciously sly, as much as to say, ‘ You shall 
not cheat me, if I do listen.’ But she sat down, and Sabina opposite 
to her, who began pouring forth a farrago of nonsense, which she pre- 
tended to have dreamt. Lady St. Elan had always been much addicted 
to perusing works of romantic fiction, and this taste for the marvellous 
was, probably, the means of saving Sabina’s life, who during that long 
and awful night never flagged for one moment, continuing her repeti- 
tion of marvels in the Arabian Vight’s style. The maniac sat per- 
fectly still, with the knife in one hand, the slipper in the other, and 
her large eyes intently fixed on the narrator. (Gh, those weary, wea- 
ry hours! When, at length, repeated signals and knocks were heard 
at the chamber-door, as the morning sun arose, Sabina had presence 
of mind not to notice them, as her terrible companion appeared not to 
do so; but she continued her sing-song, monotonous strain, until the 
barrier was fairly burst open, and St. Elan himself, who had just re- 
turned, alarmed at the portentous murmurs within, and accompanied 
by several domestics, came to the rescue. 

‘ Had Sabina moved, or screamed for help, or appeared to recognise 
the aid which was at hand, ere it could have reached her, the knife 
might have been sheathed in her heart. The knife was a foreign one 
of quaint workmanship, usually hanging up in St. Elan’s dressing 
room; and the premeditation evinced in thus secreting it was a mys- 
tery not to be solved. Sabina’s hair, which was black as the raven’s 
wing, when she retired to rest on that fearful night, had changed to 
the similitude of extreme age when they found her in the morning. — 
Lady St. Elan never recovered this sudden and total overthrow of rea. 
son, but died—alas! it was rumoured, by her own hand—within two 
years afterwards. The infant heiress was entrusted tothe guidance of 
her mother’s friend and governess ; she became an orphan at an early 
age, and on completing her twenty-first year was uncontrolled mis- 
tress of the fortune and estates of her ancestors. 

‘ But long ere that period arrived, a serious question had arisen in 
Sabina’s mind respecting the duty and expediency of informing Mary 
St. Elan what her true position was, and gently imparting the sad 
knowledge of that visitation overshadowing the destinies of her race. 
It was true that in her individual case the catastrophe might be warded 





off, while, on the other hand, there was lurking, threatening danger ; 








but a high religious principle seemed to demand a sacrifice, or self-im- 
molation, in order to prevent the possibility of a perpetuation of the 
direful malady. 

* Sabina felt assured that were her noble-hearted pupil once to learn 
the facts, there would be no hesitation on her part in strictly adhering 
to the prescribed line of right ; it was a bitter task for Sabina to under. 
take, but she did not shrink from performing it when her resolution 
became matured, and her scruples settled into decision, formed on the 
solid basis of duty toGod and man. Sabina afterwards learnt that 
the sacrifice demanded of Mary St. Elan was far more heroic than she 
had contemplated ; and when that sweet young creature devoted her- 
self to a life of celibacy, Sabina did not know, that engrossed by < first 
love,’ of which so much has been said and sung, Mary St. Elan bade 
adieu to life’s hope and happiness. ' 

‘ With a woman’s delicate perception and depth of pity, Sabina gained 
that knowledge; and with honour unspeakable she sileutly read the 
treasured secrets of the gentle heart thus fatally wounded—the eyij} 
from which she had sedulously striven to guard her pupil, had not been 
successfully averted—Mary St. Elan had already given away her 
guileless heart. But her sorrows were not doomed to last; for soon 
after that period when the law pronounced her free from control res- 
pecting her worldly affairs, the last of the St. Elans passed peacefully 
away to a better world, bequeathing the mansion house and estate of 
St. Elan’s Wood to Sabina and her heirs. In Sabina’s estimation, how- 
ever, this munificent gift was as the ‘ price of blood:’ as, but for he, 
instrumentality, the fatal knowledge would not have been imparted ; 
but for her the ancestral woods and pleasant home might have descended 
to children’s children in the St. Elan’s line,—tainted, indeed, and 
doomed; but now the race was extinct. 

‘There were many persons who laughed at Sabina’s sensitive feelings 
on this subject, which they could not understand ; and even well-mean- 
ing, pious folk, thought that she carried her strict notions ‘ too far”— 
Yet Sabina remained immovable; nor would she ever consent that the 
wealth thus left should be enjoyed by her or hers. 

‘Thus the deserted mansion still remains unclaimed, though it will 
not be long ere it is appropriated to the useful and beneficent pur- 
pose specified in Mary St. Elan’s will—namely, failing Sabina and her 
issue, to be converted into a lunatic asylum—a kind of lunatic alms- 
house for decayed gentlewomen, who, with the requisite qualifications, 
will here find refuge from the double storms of life assailing them, poor 
souls! both from within and without.’ 

‘ But what became of Sabina, and what interest has your son in thie 
picture ?’ asked my friend of old Mrs. L——, as that venerable lady 
concluded her narrative: ‘for if none live to claim the property, why 
does it still remain thus ” 

Your justifiable curiosity shall be gratified, my dear,’ responded the 
kindly dame. ‘ Lock at my hair—it did not turn white from age: I 
retired to rest one night with glossy braids, black as the raven’s wing, 
and they found me in the mcrning as you now behold me! Yes, it is 
even so; and you no longer wonder that Sabina’s son desired to possess 
this identical painting: my pilgrimage is drawing towards its close— 
protracted as it has been beyond the allotted age of man—but, accor- 
ding to the tenor of the afore-named will, the mansion and estate of St. 
Elan must remain as they now stand until I am no more; while the ac- 
cumulated funds will amply endow the excellent charity. Were my 
son less honourable or scrupulous, he might, of course, claim the pro- 
perty on my decease; but respect for his mother’s memory, with firm 
adherence to her principles, will keep him, with God’s blessing, from 
yielding to temptation. He is notarich man, but with proud humility 
he may gaze on this memorial picture, and hand it down to posterity 
with the traditionary lore attached ; and may none of our descendants 
ever lament the use which will be made, nor covet the possession, of 
this deserted mansion.’ 


—_-_ => - —~ 


A JUNGLE RECOLLECTION. 


The hot season of 1849 was peculiarly oppressive, and the irksome 
garrison duty at Cherootabad, in the south of India, had for many 
months been unusually severe. The colonel of my regiment, the brigadier 
and the general, having successively acceded to my application for three 
weeks’ leave, and that welcome fact having been duly notified in orders, 
it was not long before I found myself on the Coimbatore road, snugly 
packed guns, and all in a country bullock-cart, lying at full length on 
® mattress, with a thick layer of straw spread under it. 

All my preparations had been made beforehand; relays of bullocks 
were posted for me at convenient intervals, and I arrived at Goodaloor, 
a distance of a hundred and ten miles, in rather more than forty-eight 
hours. 

Goodaloor is a quiet little village, about eleven miles from Coimha- 
tore;—don’t suppose I was going to spend my precious three weeks there. 

After breakfasting at the traveller's bungalow, we started off again. 
The bungalow is on the right hand side of the road; and when we had 
proceeded about two hundred yards, the bullock-cart turned into the 
fields to the left, and got along how it could across country, towards 
some low rocky hills, which ran parallel, and at about three miles dis 
tance from the Coimbatore road. 

After two miles of this work, sometimes over fallow ground, some- 
times through fields of growing grain, (taking awful liberties with the 
loose hedges of cut brambles, which, however, we had the conscience to 
build up again as we passed them,) sometimes over broken stony ground, 
and once or twice lumbering heavily through a rocky watercourse, we at 
last found ourselves on the grassy margin ofa pretty little stream. 
Fifty yards beyond it, under the shade of a fine mango-tree, my little 
tent was already pitched; in five minutes I lay stretched on my bed, lis- 
tening with ravished ears to the glorious accounts of my old Shikaree, 
who had just come in, hot and tired, from the jungle. He had much to 
tell,—how since he had been out, three days, he had trackel the tiger 
every morning up and down a certain nullah; how the brindled m: nster 
had been seen by different shepherds; and what was still more satis- 
factory, how he had but yesterday killed a cow near the spot where 
the hut had been built. It was now midday ;—how to spend the long 
hours till sunset? 

After making the tired man draw innumerable sketch-maps in the 
sand, with reiterated descriptlons of the hut, &c., I allowed the poor 
wretch to go to his dinner; and in anticipation of a weary night’s watch. 
I squeezed my eyes together, and tried to sleep. 

The sun begins to acquire his evening slant, and I joyfully leave my 
bed to prepare for my nocturnal expedition. The cook is boiling fewl 
and potatoes; they are ready; and now he pours his clear strong cof- 
fee into the three soda-water bottles by his side; everything is ready 
in the little basket, not forgetting a bottle of good beer. Now then 
commences the pleasing task of carefully loading our battery. 

Come, big ‘ Sam Nock,’ king of two-ouncers, what is to be the fate of 
these two great plambs that you are now to swallow? Am | to cut 
them out of the tiger’s ribs to-morrow ?—or are they idly to be fired 
away into the trunk of a tree, or drawn again? : “y 

All loaded, and pony saddled, let us start: the two white cows and 
their calves; the mattress and blanket rolled up and carried on a 
Cooly’s head ; Shikaree, horsekeeper, and a village man with the three 
guns, while I myself bring up the rear. Over a few ploughed fields, and 
past that large banian-tree, the jungle begins. le 

What is this black thing? and what are those people doing? That 
hideous black image is the jungle god, and to him the villagers look for 
protection for their flocks. tenis 

How they stare at the man dressed in his mud-coloured clothes, who 
has come so far, and sacrifices sleep and comfort, to sit and watch at 
night for the evil geniusof their jungles. Children are held up to look 
at him—at the English jungle-wallah, who drinks brandy as they drink 
milk, and who is on his way to the deepest fastnesses of the wooded 
waste, to watch for the tiger alone—a man who laughs at gods and 
devils—a devil himself. The Shikaree, who had been earnestly engaged 
in conversation with the oldest looking man of the group, now ran up 
and informed me that the Gooroo had given him to understand that 
the Sabib would certainly kill the tiger this night, and that it was ex- 
pected that he would subscribe fifteen rupees to the god, in the event 
of the prediction proving true. Come, we have no time for talking. 
Hurry on, cows and guns, hurry on! through the silent jungle, along 
the narrow path. How much farther yet. Not more than a quarter of 
a mile; we are close to it. And now the people who know the where- 
abouts stop and look smilingly on one another, and then at the Sahib, 
whose practised eye has but just discovered the well-built ambush. 

In a small clump of low jungle, on the sloping bank of a broad, ope | 
watercourse, the casual passer-by would not have perceived a snug an 
tolerably strong little hut,—the white ends of the small branches that 
were laid over it, and the mixture of foliage alone revealing the fact to 
the observant eye of a practised woodman. No praise could be too 
strong to bestow on the faithful Shikaree; had I chosen the spot a 
self, after a week’s sur-ey of the country, it could not have nye cue 
happily selected. The watercourse wound its way through the —— 
and most tigerish section of the jungle, and had its origin at the 
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of the hills, where tigers were continually seen by the wood cutters 
ne shepherds. There was little or no water within many miles, ex- 
= ta few gallons in @ basin of rock, which I could o!most reach from 
oor little bower ; and, to crown all, there were the broad, deep puggs of 
my. r, up and down the nullah, in the dry sand, near the water's 
< of all ages, ren the week, perhaps, up to the unmistakeable fresh 

last night. 
m a . get off the pony, and have a look at the hut. Pulling a few 
dry branches on one side, the small hurdle-door at the back is exposed 
to view, hardly big enough to admit a large dog; down ou your knees 
gndcrawlin. Five feet long, four feet wide, and four feet high in the 
centre, is the extent of the little palace; a platform, a foot from the 
round, occupies the whole extent to within a foot of the front end fa. 
cing the bed of the watercourse. On this platform the matiressis laid, 
and some big coats and the blankets make a or comfortable pillow. 
Remove that little screen of leaves, and you look through a window, ten 
inches square, that commands a view fifty paces up and down the sandy 
pullah. Sitting on the end of the bed-place, just behind the window, 
with your feet on the ground, nothing can be more comfortable; and 
when tired, you only have to draw ? your legs, and curl yourself on 
the mattress to enjoy a short nap, if your prudence cannot conquer 
sleep. Into this hut, which I have endeavoured to describe, did I now 
crawl; the mattress was arranged, the handsome and carefully loaded 
battery was next handed in, and each gun placed ready for action ; the 
cold fowl and bottle of Bass were in the meanwhile disposed of, and the 
soda-water bottles of cold coffee were stowed away ia cunning corners. 

The sun is resting on the hill-tops, and will soon disappear behind 
them; the pea-fowl and jungle-cock are noisily challenging amongst 
themselves, and the latest party of woodcutters have just passed by, 
showing, by their brisk pace and loud talking, that they consider it 
high time for prudent men to quit the jungle. : 

To the deeply-rooted stump of a young tree on the opposite bank, one 
of the white cows has been made fast by a double cord passed twice 
round her horns. Nothing remains to be done; the little door is fas- 
tened bebind me, the prickly acacia boughs are piled up against it on 
the outside, and my people are anxious to be off. The old Shikaree 
makes his appearance in the nullah, and wishing me success through 
the window, asks if ‘all isright?” ‘Everything; get home as fast as 
you can : if you should hear three shots in succession before dark, come 
back for me,—otherwise bring the pony at six to-morrow morning,— 
and a cup of hot coffee, tell the cook !’ 

They are gone; I still hear them every now and then, as they shout 
toone another, andas the pony is scrambling through some loose stones 
in the bed of a ravine throagh which their road lies. 

The poor cow, too, listens with dismay to the retreating footsteps of 
the party, and has already made some furious plunges to free her- 
self and rejoin the rest of the kine, who have been driven off, noth- 
ing loth, towards home. Watch her: how intently she stares along 
the path by which the people have deserted her. Were it not for 
the occasional stamp of the fore leg, or the impatient side-toss of 
the head, to keep off the swarming flies, she might be carved out of 
marble. And nowa fearful and anxious gaze up the bed of the nul- 
lah, and into the thick fringe of Mimoso, one ear pricked and the 
other back alternately, show that instinct has already whispered the 
warning of impending danger. Another plunge to gt loose, and a 
searching gaze up the path: see her sides heave. Now comes what 
we want—that deep low! it echoes again among the hills: another, 
and another. Poor wretch! you are hastening your doom; far or 
near the tiger hears you—under rock or thicket, where he has lain 
since morning sheltered from the scorching sun, his ears flutter as 
if they were tickled every time he hears that music: his huge green 
eyes, heretofore half-closed, are now wide open, and, alas! poor 
cow, gaze truly enough in thy direction; but he has not stirred yet, 
and nobody can say in which direction giant death will yet stalk 
forth. 

Whichever of my readers who has never had to wait in solitude, 
in a strange room of a strange house, has not indulged in that idle 

speculative curiosity peculiar to such a situation, gazing on the pic- 
tures, and counting perhaps tables and chairs with an absurd earn- 
estness of purpose,—will not understand how I spent the first half- 
hour of my solitude; how I idly counted the stakes that formed the 
framework of the hut, or watched with interest the artful tactics of 
another Shikaree, in the shape of a slippery-looking green lizard, 
who was cautiously ‘ stalking’ the insects among the rafters. 

The cow, tired with struggling and plunging, appears to have be- 
come tolerably resigned to her situation, and has lain down, her ears, 
however, in continual motion, and the jaw sometimes suddenly ar- 
rested, while in the act of chewing the cud, to listen, as some slight 
noise in the thicket attracts her attention. Gracious! what is that 
down the nullah to the left? A peacock only. How my heart beat 
at first! what a splendid train the fellow has. Here he comes evi- 
dently for the water; and now his seraglio,—one, two, four, five, buff- 
breasted, modest: looking little quakeresses. What a contrast to his 
splendid blue and gold! All to the water—dive in your bills and 
toss back your beads with blinking eyes as you quaff the delicious 
fluid; little do you dream that there is a gun within five paces, 
although you are quite safe. But stop! here areanties. The old boy 
is happy, and up goes his tail, to the admiration of his hens, and the 
extreme wonderment of the cow, who with open eyes is staring with all 
her might at the glories of the expanded fan ; and now slowly goes he 
round and round, like a solemn Jack o’ the Green, his spindle shanks 
looking ane geen thin in the waning light. 

They quitthe water side, and disappear ; and I can hear their heavy 
wings as they one after another mount a tall tree for the night. 

The moon is up—all nature still; the cow, again on her legs, is rest- 
less, and evidently frightened. Oh! reader, even if you have the soul 
of a Shikaree, I despair of being able to convey in words a tithe of the 
sensations of that solitary vigil: a night like that is to be enjoyed but 
seldom—a red-letter day in one’s existence. 

Where is the man who has never experienced the poetic influence of 
a moonlit scene! Fancy, then, such aoneas here described ; a crescent 
of low hills—craggy, steep, and thickly wooded—-around you on three 
sides, and above them, again, at twenty miles distance, the clear blue 
outline of the Neilgherry Hills; in your front the silver-sand bed of 
the dry watercourse divides the thick and sombre jungle with a stream 
of light, till you lose it in the deep shadows at the foot of the hills,— 
all quiet, all still, all bathed in the light of the moon, yourself the only 
man for miles to come; & solitary watcher, your only companion the 
poor cow, who, full of fears and suspicions at every leaf-fall, reminds 
you that a terrible struggle is about to take place within a few feet of 
your bed, and that there will be noise and confusion, when yuu must 
be cool and collected. Your little kennel would not be strong enough 
to resist a determined charge, and you are alone, if three good guns are 
not true friends. 

Let me, good reader, give sey to the pleasures of memory,—let me 
fancy myself back again, seated in my dear little hut, full of hope and 
expectation, now drinking the ice cold coffee from one of the soda- water 
bottles, re-corking it, and placing it slowly and noislessly in its corner. 
Hark to the single ring of a silver bell, and its echo among the hills, 
% spotted deer—why does she call? has she seen anything? Again, 
andagain, and answered from « long distance! ’Tis very odd, that 
when one should be most wakeful, there should be always an inclination 
tosleep. A raw nip of aqua-vite, and a little of the same rubbed round 
the eyes, nostrils and behind the ears, make us wakeful again. 

Oh! that I could express sounds on paper as music is written in notes. 
No, reader, you must do as I have done—you must be placed in a simi- 
lar situation, to hear and enjoy the terrible roar ofa hungry tiger— 
not from afar off and listened for, but close at hand and unexpected. It 
hee like an electric shock;—a moment ago, I was dozing off, and the cow, 

ong since lain down, appeared asleep; that one roar had not died away 
among the hills when she had scrambled on her legs, and stood with 
€ evated head, stiffened limbs, tail raised, and breath suspended, star- 
1ng full of terror in the direction of the sound. As for the biped, with 
ess Noise and even more alacrity, he had grasped his favourite ‘Sam 
rr whose polished barrels just rested on the lower ledge of the lit- 
© peep-hole; perhaps his eyes were as round as saucers, and heart 

‘ating fast and strong. 

ow for the struggle ;—pray heaven that I am cool and calm, and 

© not fire in a hurry, for one shot will either lose or secure my well- 
= prize. 
ere he is again ! evidently in that ru ed, stony watercourse which 

ea parallel, and about two hundred yasds behind the hut. But what 
pao of Yes, lightning ; two flashes in quick succession, and a cold 
bush o air is rushing through the half-withered leaves of my am- 
the lo aking a look to the rear through an accidental opening among 
oneal, Wee tone, plain that a storm, or, as it would be called at sea, a 
the westward ak An ye on cloud was approaching from 
lack comb, the : “y rain descending, gave it the appearance of a huge 
showed a whi eth reaching to the earth. The moon, half obscured, 
ite mist as far as the rain had reached. Then was heard 


in the puffs of air the hissing of the distant butapproaching downpour ; 
more lightning—then some heavy drops plashed ou the roof, and it was 
raining cats and dogs. ’ 

How the scene was changed! Half-an-hour ago, solemn, and still, 
and wild, as nature rested, unpoluted, undefaced, unmarked by man— 
sleeping in the light of the moon, all was tranquillity; the civilized 
man lost his idiosyncrasy in its contemplation—forgot nation, pursuits, 
creed,—he felt that he was Nature’s child, and adored the God of 
Nature. 

But the beautiful was now exchanged for the sublime, when that 
scene appeared lit up suddenly and awfully by lightning, which now 
momentarily exchanged a sheet of intensely dazzling blue light, with 
a darkness horrible to endure—a light which showed the many streams 
of water, which now appeared like ribbons over the smooth slabs of 
rock that lay on the slope of the hills, and gave a microscopic accuracy 
of outline to every object,—exchanged as suddenly for a darkness which 
for the moment might be supposed the darkness of extinction—of utter 
annihilation,—while the crash of thunder overhead rolled over the ech- 
oes of the hills, “‘ I am the Lord thy God.’ 

The hut, made in a hurry, was not thatched (as it might have been), 
and the half-dried foliage which covered it collected drops only to pour 
down continuous streams from the stem of every twig. f 

So much for sitting up for “ns ! will most of my readers exclaim, 
and laugh at the monomaniac who would subject himself to such misery ; 
but the thoroughbred Shikaree is game and stanch to the backbone, 
and will not be stopped by a night’s wetting. For myself I can only 
say in extenuation, that I was born on the 12th of August. 

A heavy and continuous downpour soon showed its effects, and al- 
though I had lots of big coats, and was not altogether unprepared for 
such an emergency, an hour had not elapsed before I was obliged to 
confess myself tolerably wet through. The mattrass just collected the 
water and made a good hip-bith, for there was no othe seat. The 
nullah, heretofore as I have described, was now a turbid stream of red 
water, which falling over a slab of rock into the small basin before 
mentioned, kept up an unceasing din. Tired and disgusted, I rolled a 
doubled blanket, although saturated with water tight around me, and 
was soon warm and asleep. About two o’clock in the morning the 
clouds broke and the rain ceased; the boiling stream ran down to half 
its size, and a concert of thousands of frogs, bass, tenor, and treble 
kept up a monotonous croaking enough to wake the dead. 

The moon appeared again, and I attacked both cold coffee and brandy, 
and made myselfas comfortable as possible uncer existing circumstances 
—to wit, wringing the water out of my jacket and cap, and putting 
them on again warm and comparatively dry. The cow even shook her- 
self, and appeared glad of the change of weather, and I had no doubt 
that she would go back with me to the tent in the morning, to gladden 
the eyes of her young calf and all good Hindoos, The nullah had run 
dry again, and even the infernal frogs, as if despairing of more rain, 
had ceased their din; damp and sleepy, with arms folded and eyes 
sometimes open, but often shut, I kept an indifferent watch, when the 
cow struggling on her legs and a choking grea brought me to my sen- 
ses. There they were! Nodream! A huge tiger holding her just 
behind the ears, shaking her like a fighting dog! By the doubtful 
light of a watery moon did I calmly and noiselessly run out the muzzle 
of my single J. Lang rifle. 

I saw him, without quitting his grip of the cow’s neck, leap over her 
back more than once—she sank to the earth, and he lifted her up again : 
at the first opportunity I fa trigger—snick! The rifle was with- 
drawn and big Sam Nock felt grateful to the touch. Left barrel— 
snick! Right barrel—snick, bang! 

Whether hanging fire is an excuse or not, the tiger relinquished his 
hold, and in one bound was out of sight. The cow staggered for two 
or three seconds, fell with a heavy groan, and ceased to move. Tiger 
gone !—cow dead !—was itadream? Killed the cow within five paces 
and gone away scathless. 

For a long time I felt benumbed : I had missed many near shots, even 
many at tigers, and some like this at night, but never before under 
such favourable circumstances. Why, I almost dreaded the morning, 
when my Shikaree and people would come and find the cow killed, and 
I should have in fairness to account for the rest. The first streak of 
daylight did shortly appear, and every familiar sound of awaking na- 
ture succeeded each other, from the receding hooting of the huge horn- 
ed owl, to the noisy crowing of the jungle cock and the call of the pea- 
fowl. The sun got up, and soon I heard, first doubtfully and then dis- 
tinctly, the approach of my people. A sudden start, and stop, when 
they came in full view of the slaughtered cow ; and then a look up and 
down the nullah, as if they had not seen all. The reader must spare 
me the recollection of a scene that vexes me even at this distance of 
time, as if it had occurred but yesterday. The next half-hour was 
spent sitting on the carcass of the cow, staring at the enormous and 
deeply indented prints of the tiger’s feet, and looking with sorrow and 
vexation and some compunction at the poor little calf which had been 
driven back to its mother, neither to see her alive nor her death aveng- 
ed. 

It was quite evident that the tiger had not been hit, for there was 
neither hair nor blood to be seen, and one or two small branches in the 
jungle beyond the cow showed, either by being cut down or barked, 
that the ball had passed over the mark. So on the pony and back to 
the tent to sleep or sulk out the next twelve hours. 

Somehow or other that pony, generally so clever and pleasant, was 
inclined to kick his toes against every stone, and be perverse all the 
way home; at any ratel fancied so, and am ashamed to say that I gave 
him the spur, or jerked the curb rein on the slightest pretence. My 
people, like all Indians, read the case thoroughly, and trudged along 
without hazarding a remark on any subject. We passed under the 
identical banian-tree, and by the disgusting little black image describ- 
ed in the commencement of the story, and never did I feel more indig- 
nant against all idolatry, or more inclined to smash a Hindoo god. We 
also had to pass a small jungle village, and, as if on purpose, it anne. 
ed that every man, woman, and child were posted to have a good look. 
Several of them who knew some of my party, asked a hurried question, 
and I could hear, though I would not look, that the answer was given 
—‘ Had a shot, but missed.’ ‘ Yes,’ saidI to myself, ‘ quite true—why 
should I be angry ?? ‘ Here goes the man that missed an animal as big 
as a bullock at ten paces,—more power to his elbow’ 

The tent gained, 1 was soon lying on my back on the bed kicking out 
my heels, calling for breakfast, and appearing to be very hungry, or 
very sleepy, or very anything but what I was—mortified and disgusted. 
Breakfast over, my good old Shikaree was sent for, aad the whole affair 
gone over again. The rain, the unexpected time of night, and above 
all, the two first shots snicking, and the third hanging fire being con- 
sidered, we two being judge and jury, it was decided that not the slight- 
est blame attached to the defendent, who was too well known 4s a very 
fine shot to regard a mistake of this kind; and, moreover, that as it 
was certain that that the tiger was not hurt, but only frightened, 
there was strong reason for hoping that he would return at nightfall to 
the carcass. Men were therefore sent out to watch that the place 
should not in any way be disturbed, or the dead cow touched or moved, 


and I resigned myself to a pleasantsleep. I awoke about three in the af- |. 


ternoon ; the guns had, thanks to a good Shikaree, been washed, dried, 
and slightly oiled, and were all laid on the table, looking as if a month 
of rain would not make them miss fire. A bath, clean clothes, guns 
loaded, pony saddled—and once more off to try my luck. 

The pony was active and cheerful, and even the beastly image under 
the banian-tree did not look so grim. On our arrival at the ground, 
the half-wild fellows who had watched all day, dropped down from their 
trees, and reported that nothing had happened during the day, and 
that the place had been undisturbed. A few vultures had appeared 
about atten and settled on the carcase, but had been driven off; fur- 
ther they had nothing to say. 

They were referred to the tent for payment for their day’s work, and, 
in due course, took their departure with my people. 

Once more left alone !—this time quite alone, for my poor companion 
of last night lay stiff and stark in the position I saw her fall, when the 
tiger relinquished his hold. 

Alarmed by the already slightly smelling carrion, or finding water 
elsewhere, left by the down-pour of last night, no peaceful or other 
living thing paid me a visit, if I except some few crows, who with 
heavy wings swept passed, or perched on neighbouring trees, cawing, 
and winking their eyes, and peoring cautiously and inquisitively at 
the dead cow. Only one among the crew hovered and lighted on the 
dead beast’s head; but although he made several picks at the lips and 
eyes, opening and shutting his wings the while on his strong, sleek, 
wiry-looking body, and cawing lustily, nobody heeded him; so, ap- 
pearing to be alarmed at being solus in the scene, he took his depar- 
ture. 

Night succeeded day, and the moon, in unclouded beauty, made the 
dark jungle a fairy scene. There was but one drawback: the cow lay 
dead, the tiger had been fired at, and experience whispered, ‘ the op- 





portunity hag gone by.’ 





By-and-by a jackal passed, like a shadow among the bushes, so small- 
looking, so much the colour of all around, that it remained @ doubt ; 
more of these passed to and fro, and then a bolder ventured on the 
or sand, and up to the rump of the dead beast, took two or three 

ard tugging bites, and was gone. As the night grew later, they 
became less fearful, and half-a-dozen of them together were tugging 
and tearing, till breaking the entrails, the gas escaped in aloud rumb- 
ling, which dispersed my friends among the bushes in a moment ; but 
they were almost immediately back, and the confidence with which they 
went to work, convinced me that my hope was hopeless. 

It must have been eleven o'clock when my ears caught the echo 
among the rocks, and then the distant roar—nearer—nearer—nearer ; 
and—oh, joy!—answered. Tiger and tigress !—above all hope !—com- 
ing to recompense me for hundreds of night watchings—to balance a 
long account of weary nights in the silent jungle, in platforms on trees, 
in huts of leaf and bramble, and in damp pits on the water's edge—all 
bootless ;—coming-—coming—nearer, and nearer. 

Music nor words, dear reader, can stand me in any stead to convey 
the sound to you : the first note like the trumpet of a k, and the 
rest the deepest toned thunder. Stones and gravel rattled just behind, 
the hut on the path by which we came and went, and a heavy step pass- 
ed and descended the slope into the nullah. I heard the sand crunch- 
ing under his weight beforeI dared look. Alittle peep. Oh, heavens! 
looming in the arenlght. there he stood, long, sleek as satin, and lagh- 
ing Lis tail—he stood stationary, smelling the slaughtered cow. No 
longer the cautious, creepin tiger, I felt how awful a brute he was to 
offend. I remembered how he had worried a strong cow in half a mi- 
nute, and that with his weight alone my poor rickety little citadel 
would fall to pieces. As if the excitement of the moment was insuffi- 
cient, the monster, gazing down the dry watercourse, caught sight of 
his companion, who, advancing up the bed of the nullah, stood irreso- 
lutely twenty yards off. ‘A terrific growl from him, answered not loud 
but deeply, and I was the strange and unsuspected witness to a cata- 
wauling which defies description—a monstrous burlesque on those con- 
certs of tigers in miniature which are occasionally got up, on a cold, 
clear night, in some ofthe squares in London, when all the cats for half 
a mile round get by some accident into one area. 

Whether it is an axiom among tigers that possession is nine points of 
the law, or the other monster was the weaker vessel, I know not, butL 
soon perceived that as my friend made more noise, the other became 
more subdued, and finally left the field, and retired growling among 
the bushes. The bully, who was evidently the male, after smelling 
at the head, came round the carcass, making a sort of complacent pur- 
ring—‘humming a kind of animal song,’ and to it he went tooth and nail. 
As he stood with his two feet on the haunch, while he tugged and tore 
out a beef-steak, I once more grasped old ‘ Sam Nock,’ and ran the 
muzzle out of the little port. The white linen band marked a line be- 
hind his shoulder, and rather low, but, from the continued motion of his 
body, it was some moments before eye and finger agreed to pull trigger 
—bang! A shower of sand rattled on the dry leaves, and a roar of 
rage and pain satisfied me, even before the white smoke which hung in 
the still air had cleared away, to show the huge monster writhing and 
plunging where he had fallen. Either directed by the fire, or by some 
slight noise made in the agitation of the moment, he saw me, and with 
a hideous yell, scrambled up: the roaring thunder of his voice filled 
the valley, and the echoes among the hills answered it, with the hoot- 
ings of tribes of monkeys, who, scared out of sleep, sought the highest 
branches, at the sound of the well-known voice of thetyrant of the jun- 
gle. I immediately perceived, to my great joy, that his hind-quarters 
were paralysed and useless, and that all danger was out of the question. 
He sank down again on his elbows, and as he rested his now powerless 
limbs, I saw the blood welling out of a wound in the loins, as it shown 
in the moonlight, and trickled off his sleek-painted hide, like globules 
of quicksilver. As { looked into his countenance, I saw all the devil 
alive there. The will remained—the power only had gone. It was a 
sight never to be forgotten. With head raised to the full stretch of his 
neck, he glared at me with an expression of such malignity, that 
it almost made one quail. I thought of the native superstition of sin- 
ing off the whiskers of the newly-killed tiger to lay his spirit, and no 
ion er wondered at it. With ears back, and mouth bleeding, he growled 
and roared in fitful uncertainty, as if he were trying, but unable, to 
measure the extent of the force that had laid him low. 

Motionless myself, provocation ceased, and without further at 
to get on his legs, he continued to gaze on me; when I slowly lowered 
my head to the sight, and again pulled trigger. This time, true tothe 
mark, the ball entered just above the breast-bone, and the smoke 
cleared off with his death groan. There he lay, foot to foot with his 
victim of last night, motionless—dead. My first impulse was to tear 
down the door behind, and get a thorough view of his proportions ; but 
remembering that his companion the tigress had only vanished a short 
time ago close to the scene of ackion, I thought it as well to remain 
where I was; so, enlarging the windows with my hands, I took a long 
look and then jovially attacked the coffee and brandy bottles, without . 
reference to noise, and fell back on the mattress to sleep, or think the 
night’s workover. ‘Atlast, I have got him; his skin will be 
out to-morrow, drying before the tent door.” When my people came in 
aay morning, pe ter nng me hy on +e dead tiger. Coolies were sent 
or to carry the beast, an ve the pon rei all the wa 
back to the tent. °° nf ” beta 

After breakfast the sound of tom-toms and barbarous music greet- 
ed our ears; for the Gooroo and half the little village had turned 
out, and were bringing in the tiger like an Irish funeral. I had a 
chair brought out, and under the shade of a fine tree superintended ° 
the skinning of the tiger; and as I had no sleep for the last two - 
nights, I determined to make holiday. Dined at half-past six, and 
had a bottle Frederick Giesler, and the fumes of his glorious cham- 
pagne inspired me: ‘The first rainy day, I will put last night’s ad- 
venture on paper, and send it home to my old friend, Regina.’ 





WEEDS, WILD FLOWERS. AND WASTE PAPER. 


“ Oh! could we do with this world of ours, 
As thou dost with thy garden bowers, 
La ang the weeds and oe the flowers, 
W hat a heaven on earth we'd make it ?”—Moore. 


If books were plants, oh! how easy the reading them, 
Simple and sure the process of weeding them, 

Roses and lilies are known but by viewing them, 
Viewing them fondly, but never re-viewing them ; 
Flowers for our nosegays we gather, not nettles, 
Simply by taking a peep at their petals ; 

Never a falsehood is written by nature 

On the leaf of a plant, or the face of a creature. 
Faces we know can deceive when they’re tinted on, 
Leaves only lie when they’re written or printed on ; 
Oh! for the language that nature discloses 

On the cheeks of the tulips, the lips of the roses ; 

The bright revelations, the spirit-world’s histories, 
The truths that are deeper and stranger than mysteries ; 
The worship that beams from the blue-eyed narcissus, 
Graceful as that from the muse-loved Ilissus. 

Nature, when seemingly glad, never grieveth, 
Fableth never, and never deceiveth, 

Never pretends, or affectedly dreameth, 

Everything is, what everything seemeth, 

Roses are roses, and grasses are grasses, 

Men are but men, ond asses are asses ! 


Would it were so with the books on our table, 

That “ fictions” were true, and “‘ fables” no fable ; 

That “ poems” were poems, or had e’en @ trace of them, 

And that books were, indeed, what they’re called on the face of”: 


them. 
Poems! why that is the name that is given 
To the few broken words of the language of heaven, 
Sweetly uttered at times on some fortunate shore 
By a Shakspeare, or Milton, a Shelley, or Moore. 
And now, every butterfiy-book that comes flickering 
Out of the chrysalis presses of Pickering, 
Has the same for its title; and this evil follows, 
Joseph Adeys abound in the place of Apollos, 
Who promise (kind souls) for a trifling per centage, 
To teil ‘‘ something” in rhyme, to the public’s ‘« advanf age.” 
Whose eyes scan the present, the past, and can suit yr,ur 
Taste if you will, by a peep at the future; 
And who for their versified vaticination 
Only ask of the public some con-si-de-ration, 
Pretending they’ve some revelation to make to i’,, 





Till, so often deceived, it is now wide awake to it. 
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And here we have “ plays” too, and “‘ dramas”—why Brahma 
As seldom appears on the as A DRAMA, 

lus, Sophocles, he who wrote Pheedo,* 
The sweet swan of Avon, the priest of Toledo, 
And the twin-stars of poesy, they who arose 
When the sun of the theatre sunk to repose 
In the waters of Avon. These, with some dozen more, 
Wrote plays “ which oblivion hath not deluged o’er ;” 
So the name on the title-page leaves us perplext, 
We turn from the “‘ drama” and see what is next : 
” ” by—Brown, Jones, and Rohinson; ah! ’tis all one 
Whether written by Burns, Beranger, or—Bunn !— 
As is a song, though there is no music in it, 
As a bird is a bird, whether sparrow or linnet; 
What are critics to do, since ’tis vain then to classify— 
How properly praise them, puff, punish, or pacify’ 
Since the tities of books were but meant to mislead them, 
Ah! their duty and punishment both are to read them! 


And so, dear reader, with a heavy heart we proceed to that often 
neglected, but somewhat necessary, preliminary to the practice of our 
“ungentle craft.” Let not the rythmical induction to our article be 
objected to. Few critics are found so generous as to give such an ad- 
vantage to their victims as we have done in those lines. From the 

adicial bench, arrayed in all the awful paraphernalia of a literary 
hadamanthus, we descend and take our place by the side of those 
spectres who stand tremblingly awaiting their doom before 
our a tribunal. We adopt their crime, become abetters in their 
treason, repeat their plea.—Abandoning the safe commonplaces and 
prosaic formulas prescribed by the General Orders in the High Court 
of Criticism, we have introduced a phraseology, a form of pleading 
which we fear will leave us open to many serious demurrers. Well, 
we cannot help it ; it is an act of common justice, however opposed to 
common law and to common sense. ‘Oh! that mine enemy would 
write a book,” says Job, in the midst of his undeserved trials and ca- 
lamities. ‘‘Oh! that my reviewer would write a poem,” must have 
been the wee <y wish of many an unpraised and sorely punished 
poetaster. Critics have too long mingled in the literary fight sur- 
rounded by a cloud, like the gods of Homer, dealing unmere 1 blows 
around them, but never leaving themselves open to the slightest 
wound. We rather imitate Achilles, the bravest of the well-booted 
Greeks. Our prose is invulnerable, our criticism impregnable ; but 
our verse, like the heel of the son of Peleus, leaves us open to 
“ The slings and arrows of outrageous’”’—rhymers. 
Well, gentlemen, aux armes! While we apply the critical toe, you 
may amuse yourselves by waitag oe at the exposed heel. 
the title to this article we have attempted a classification which 
would have puzzled Linneus himself. We have divided the specimens 
before us into “‘ weeds, wild flowers, and waste paper.” No other ar- 
rangement would give us such ample scope for honest praise, or well- 
earned censure, as the one we have made. No single division of the 
three but has in its epithet a complimentary, as well as a condemna- 
tory meaning. There are 
“ Weeds of glorious feature,” 
as well as that revolting catalogue which Shelley describes with more 
power than correct taste in ‘“‘ The Sensitive Plant :”— 
“ Between the time of the wind and the snow, 
All loathliest weeds began to grow, 
jose coarse leaves were splashed with many a speck, 
Like the water snake’s belly and the toad’s back. 
“ And thistles, and nettles, and darnels rank, 
And the dock, and henbane, and hemlock dank, 
Stretch’d out its long and hollow shank, 
And stifled the air till the dead wind stank. 
“ And plants at whose names the verse feels loath, 
Filled the place with a monstrous undergrowth, 
Prickly, and pulpous, and blistering, and blue, 
Livid and starred with a lurid dew. 
“ And ics and fungi, with mildew and mould, 
Started like mist feots the wet ground cold ; 
Pale, fleshy, as if the decaying dead, 
With a spirit of growth had been animated !” 

A ghastly description, that reminds one of Milton’s terrific enumera- 
tion of diseases in the ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” << Wild flowers” is a name 
altogether expressive of natural and unforced perfection ; none of our 
poets will object to figure in this a class, if they share in the 
certain immortality which Nature and Wordsworth promise their 

es. 


* Pansies, lilies, kingcups, daisies, 
Let them live upon their praises ; 
Long as there’s a sun that sets, 
Primroses will have their glory ; 
Long as there are violets, 
They will have a place in story.” 
** Waste paper,” indeed, seems the severest cut of all ; but even this 
has its uses and its triumphs. Has not Tennyson, in the seventy-fifth 
elegy of his “In Memoriam,” immortalised some of them? rather pro- 
saically, it must be confessed, but perhaps designedly so, the better to 
harmonise with the ideas. ‘« These mental lullabies of pain,” he says, 
speaking of his own elegiacs— 
“ May bind a book, may line a box, 
May serve to curl a maiden’s locks.” 

There is comfort for you, oh! unread rhymers, and be content. We 
do not profess to give our specimens in the order of our classification ; 
that, and the proper and destiny of each, we leave to the intelli- 
gence and mercy of the reader. 

To begin our lecture, we beg to yount to the reader a little volume§ 
from the press of the English disciple of Aldus. 

The first poem in the collection, ‘The Diamond Rock,” esses, 
we fear, but little of the brilliancy of the one material or the durability 
of the other. It is a ballad, written, evidently, with a notion that it 
would take its place beside, if it did not supersede, *‘ The Ancient 
Mariner,” or “‘ The Old Woman of Berkeley ;” but with an unconscious 
comicality, which Coleridge never aimed at, and which Southey, with 
all his forced efforts at juvenile jocularity, never reached. in fact, 
reader, we have laughed more over this little volume of downright 
serious versification, than over the most brilliant sallies of the greatest 
wits. Had Philip the Second beheld us, as we burst into thunderous 
cachinnations, he would have attributed our hilarity either to insanity 
or Cervantes. Had La Foret (Moliere’s domestic critic and house- 
keeper) been present, she would be satisfied that nothing but the 
Malade Imaginaire of her hen-pecked and illustrious master could 
have produced such merriment. it has been our fate, like Swift, 

“To laugh and shake in Rabelais’ easy chair,” 


and like “the million” with Lorreqguer and Sam Weller, in their 
several uneasy positions; but nothing can express how we laughed, 
except the lines which Shelley 4 sc into the idealised mouth of Mother 
Earth, in the last act of the “« Prometheus Unbound :”— 


“ Ha ! ha! the caverns of my hollow mountains, 
My cloven fire crags, soun -exulting fountains, 
Laugh with a vast and inextinguishable laughter !’’ 


A true hero is unknown to his valet de chambre ; a true genius to him- 
self; and the most solemn and lugubrious perpetrator o platitudes is 
unconscious of the inexhaustible fund of comicality within him ; and if 


_ “This poem,” says the author, “ is founded on one of th i loi 
in the naval history of Britain. I allude to the delpane, of the * " Dinnted Rock.” by 
Captain Maurice and his gallant comrades, on the 31st May, and Ist and 2nd Junk, 
1805, an exploit alike remarkable for the extraordinary force employed in the at- 
tack, and the intrepidity with which the posts was defended by the British. It 
van moreover, the sole achievement of the memorable expedition under Admiral 
Martinigt by, een the proceedings were witnessed from the contiguous shore 
The poem commences abruptly wi i i 
: with the following extraordinar 
gymnastic feat of the French Pas ’ P 
“*Twas a morn in May, when across the bay 
captain his spy-glass he threw ; 
The sun was steeping the Diamond Rock 
elise In streams of purple and blue.” 
y the captain should have thrown away his gl 
t glass at all, and how 
he could have thrown it so far ag across the wide bay of Port Royal, 








* The Dialogues of Plato ; Sati : 

beautiful philosophical aan me a Manage scenes in the great and 
t ae a . t Beaumont and Fletcher. 

Willie > omens k, and other Poems.” By Henry H. Breen, London. 


» how successfuily he can be the cause uf fun in|. 


we are equally at a loss to imagine. It must, we suppose, have been 
the — of y ilitary ardour which so fired him, that he was enabled 
to do, in that moment of excitement, what, on ordinary occasions, would 
have been impossible and injudicious. After throwing away his glass 
in this very extraordinary manner, he informs his men of what he was 
about. 
‘ “Up! up! my lads! your anchors weigh, 
We steer for the Diamond Rock ; 
A bolt, a bar, a shell, a spar— 
We'll take her by twelve of the clock. 
“ A voice in the ship then spoke aloud, 
* Beware of the spectre, ie 


ware— 
A storm was evidently rising, for 
“The captain scowl'd, the wind it howl’d,” 
and worse than all, 
“ The commodore ’gan to swear- 

“The commodore—Oh, he did lustily swear, 

A thundering oath swore he; 
I'll take the Rock by twelve of the clock, 

Or the devil he may take me!”’ 

Neither event, however desirable, aagpenet for three days, for owing, 
we suppose, to the inconsiderate loss of the captain’s glass, the ‘* Dia- 
mond Peak,” which was described as @ very conspicuous object in the 
first stanza, could not be discovered: then, though 

“ Some pull’d long, and some row’d strong,”’ 
It was all the same, for they all pull’d wrong, 
if we may be allowed to complete the couplet by a line of our own. 

At length — at sea (in every sense of the word) for some time, 

quite unexpectedly 
“The Diamond Rock, without shiver or shock, 
Stood gallantly forth to view.” 

We canhot linger on the observations of the crew on the wonderful 
fact of discovering a place within a mile of shore, for which they were 
looking three days; not even the exclamation of that brave mariner, 

“ Who stoutly averr'd 
The Rock it was surely haunted—” 


but come at once to the grand attack :— 
“In France’s name we come to claim 
This ty mr sola the fortre ; 
If you ‘t t ress up, 
Wen pull the, fortress down.” ° 

Now we think, in the annals of military or naval strategy, there 
never was an ultimatum that could rival in directness, perspicuity, 
and terseness, that contained in the two lines we have italicised. They 
express, without any possibility of misconception, the entire object of 
the expedition, the determination of the besiegers, the danger of resist- 
ance, and the penalty of defeat. Cssar had but to come, see, and con- 
quer. Cromwell was famous for the pithy and uncomfortable brevity 
with which he dictated terms to his enemies. Napoleon was somewhat 
more rhetorical, but equally forcible. The famous ultimatum of the 
Volunteers, ‘or else”—was highly suggestive, though slightly vague. 
But the language of the French captain, or commodore (for as we shall 
presently find it was the latter), surpasses them all. 

Neither are the English behind the French in the directness of their 
reply ; in fact many of our readers will give them the preference. With 
the honest bluntness of bold Britons they simply rely upon their right 
of possession, which they are determined to retain. 

“By Ocean’s Powers the gem is ours, 
And ours it still shall be.’ 

There is a weakness in the phrase ‘‘ Ocean’s Powers,” which would 
never have been used if it were an Irish regiment that was on the 
rock. How energetically then would the reply have been given, and 
that with a very slight change of expression— 

“No! by the Powers! the gem is ours, 
And ours it stil] shall be.” 

But whatever doubt there may be as to the directness of the lan- 
guage used, there can be none about the action that followed Had 
James II.’s gunner acted with the same promptness beside “ the Boyne’s 
ill-fated river,” how different the destiny of these kingdoms. 

“ A shot with that, laid the commodore flat, 
Flat on the deck lay he ; 
The sailors raised the bleeding corpse, 
And cast it into the sea.’ 


The battle now begins in right earnest. 
“‘ And every man that falls in the van, 
Is pitch’d overboard stiff and stark : 
And every corpse in the wave that drops 
* Is swallowed by a shark, 
“ And up at the fort, as if in sport, 
The foeman his cannon discharges ; 
The splinters of stone come down with a groan, 
And shiver his fragile barges. 
“ And every man that falls in the fort 
Is cast away to the rear; 
The vultures o'erhead pounce down on the dead, 
And bear them off to their lair.” 


‘* Truth is stranger than fiction.” Here we have a fact stated that 
far surpasses the wonders of Sinbad’s narratives, if indeed it be not an 
important testimony to their veracity. Our readers will recollect (at 
least such of them as are young in years and heart), that in the second 
voyage of that indefatigable traveller, he, being left behind by his 
companions on a desert island, crouched down beside an enormous egg, 
and tying himself to the claw of the gigantic bird (the Roc,) to whic 
it belonged, ws carried away to the valley of Diamonds. Strange 
now if we have, most unexpectedly, stumbled on the exact spot to 
which the dear old friend and companion of our childhood was borne. 
The reasoning, to our mind, is conclusive. ‘The Diamond Rock” is 
either a mere fanciful appellation, to which any other similar cluster 
would have an equal claim, or it was given designedly from some suffi- 
cient cause hitherto unexplained or forgotten. We have it on the re- 
spectable authority of Sinbad, that he was carried by a bird called a 
Roc into a valley of Diamonds. We have it on the equally respectable 
authority of Mr. Breen, that on the island called by the French Roche, 
or Roc du Diamant, the vultures are so exceedingly strong as to be 
able to carry the corses of the slain “ off to their lair.” Is it not con- 
clusive, notwithstanding some ornithological confusion on either side, 
that this was the identical spot where the singular story related by 
Sinbad occurred, and that it preserves the memory of the bird and of 
the valle in the very name it bears? At any rate, the coincidence is 
very striking, and we beg to offer the discovery to Mr. Lane, who, no 
doubt, will follow up the idea in the notes to his next edition of the 
Thousand and one Nights. 

_ To return to the poem; after three or four days of desperate fight- 
ing, the combatants, both French and English, disappeared with al- 
most the entire completeness of the Kilkenny cats, leaving nothing 
but the ¢ale of their heroism behind them. On both sides, to use the 
strong image of the poet— 
“They dropp’d away, like blasted hay, 
Before the tempest’s scourge.” 

Three sailors, and our first acquaintance, the captain, were 

“ The only remnant left.” 
These at length emerge from a cleft in the rock. where they had con- 
cealed themselves ; and, climbing to the walls of the fort, remove the 
rifled Union Jack, and in its place they “ hoist the tricolér;” and then, 
as quickly as possible, endeavoured to reach the mainland. But the 
rest must be given in the words of the poet :— 


“ And lo! from the wave, as if from his grave, 
A gallant tar uprose ; 
The flag Tricolor in shreds he tore, 
And flung it to the foes. 
“ The captain and his comrades three 
Turn’d up their dazzled eye, 
And there, instead of blue, white, red, 
The English cross they spie. 
“A ghost! a ghost!’ the captain cried, 
And bent his trembling knee. 
‘A ghost! a ghost! O Christ! we’re lost!’ 
Exclaimed the seamen three. 
“* But ere they could run, the ghost with his gun 
He slew the seamen three. 
The captain alone sent forth a deep groan, 
Which show'd unslain was he. 
“ Then seizing a spar, he rushed at the tar, 
And fell’d him to the earth. 
The tar with a bound sprang up from the ground, 





And grasped him by the girth, 





“ With clash and din around they spin 
The Diamond's edge they near, 
And over the steep, down into the deep, 
They plunge, and disappear.” 


And so with this catastrophe we shall take our leave of the « Dia 
mond Rock.” : 
We must cull a few scattered flowers before we present to our reade 
two perfect gems, of ‘‘ purest ray serene.” In a m called “The 
Island Home, dedicated especially to the honour of St. Lucia, of which 
our poet is the historian, he describes it as being thus comfortab] 
situated :— y 
“ My loved tropic land 
Pillowed round on volcano, 
By hurricane fanned.” 


Notwithstanding these slight drawbacks, it is better off than one 
would imagine :— 
** On the ocean thou sleepest, 
In halcyon repose, 
And the earthquake that rocks there 
But calms thy heart-throes.”’ 


The useful invention of “gas” is a great favourite with our author 
and frequently supplies him with a brilliantillustration. Thus in the 
present poem, he says, still speaking of his island home :— 
“ Where the humming-bird’s sheen 
And the firefly’s green light 
Are the gas that illume thee, 
My homestead so bright.” 


And in the ode “ To a Firefly,” p. 32, written in the same measure 
as Shelley’s “‘ Ode to a Skylark,” we have the following :— 
* Shell of ancient Tara, (1) 
Tamed Aladdin's gas (!) 
Hummingbird’s tiara, 
Glowworm in the grass, 
These, and all else of earth, thy lustrous powers surpass” 


We think Shelley’s personal representative should take an action 
inst Mr. Breen, for unlawfully using that poet’s meter in his manu- 
facture of illustrations from gas. In ‘The Earthquake,” p. 22, we 
have this new and striking image :— 
“ As bearded with brimstone, the pent thunders roll, 
And boils the broad caldron from ceutre to pole.” 


We can now understand what the poets mean by “ the barbed” light- 
ning. In ‘A last Dirge for Erin” his phraseology becomes more Irish 
than the Irish itself :— 

“Erin! thy summer is flown; 
Shed its delight! 
Ochone! Ochone ! Ochone ! 
Thy misery’s doleful moan 
Would move a heart of stone, 
Nature despite.” 


«“ The Iron Age” is a poem in praise of that useful metal ; and every- 
thing, even to the “Iron Duke,” that really or metaphorically bears 
on the subject is introduced. We can only give two uses to which it is 

ut :— 
“ With iron the husbandman turns the sod, 

With iron the fisherman hooks his cod !” 

In “The Song of the Slave,” p. 43, he enters the lists with Burns, 
as he had previously done with,Coleridge, Southey, and Shelley ; and, 
as usual, comes off victorious. What is there in ‘‘ Scots wha ha’e” 
equal to this ?>— 

“Midnight, midnight; mark the hour; 
Darkness shrouds the beacon tower : 
Coastguards yield to slumber's power, 
Forward, let us flee.” 
Or this, with which the reader must be content :— 
“ Hark! the booming at our back! 
Slavery’s bloodhound’s on our track ; 
Up, and scare them, Union Jack ! 
Badge of victory.” 

This personification of the Union Jack is very fine, and in the high- 
est order of imaginative poetry. . : 

The two poems with which we shall conclude our notice of this 
unique volume, must be given in their entirety. No analysis, how- 
ever dexterous—no criticism, however acute, could do them justice. 
The first is principally remarkable for the astonishing effect which so 
simple an artifice as mere alliteration can = ‘Apt alliteration’s 
artful aid” was never more effectively used :— 

“THE INDIAN VOYAGER. 
“ T’ve wander’d in distant regions, 
The homes of the fair and free— 
Of wealth and poverty ; 
I've counted the —_— legions, 
Prince, pauper and priest, 
Groans, galleys, and glee : 
Oh! let me feast with the savage beast; 
In the wilds of my native sea. 


“ T’ve traversed the fields of the stranger, 
By river, road and rail ; 
Alas! e’en those who quail 
But little imagine the danger— 
Train, tunnel, and track, 
Bounce, boiier, and break. 
Oh! bear me back to my mountain hack 
And my boat on the glassy lake. 


“ I've dwelt in the city of wonders, 
The haunt of the worldly-wise ; 
Their sullen, clouded skies 

No sunshine of heaven e’er sunders : 
Fog, funnel, and fume, 
Cold, catarrh, and cramp. 
Oh! let me roam to my tropic home, 
Illumin’d by nature's lamp. 

“ I’ve loiter’d in grove and in garret, 
Long sacred to bye and lute ; 
But now, unpaid, all mute 

Hangs the harp ofa Byron or Barrett (!) 
Hate, hunger, and hire ! 
Drudge, drivel,and drone! 
Oh! let me fire my rustic lyre 
In the flash of the torrid zone! 


“T've worship’d in church and in chapel, 
The type of each Christian scheme ; 
Here Bigotry raves supreme : 

There Discord has thrown her apple !— 
Cowl, cloister, and cant ; 
Glebe, gospel and gall: 
Oh! let me chant in the desert haunt 
A hymn to the Lord of all! 
“I’ve tarried with Dives, the miser, 
And smiled in his daughter’s train !— 
Who would her hand obtain : ; 
For her wealth, not her worth, must prize her!— 
Pelf, pander, and pride: 
Sin, sorrow, an shock: (!)  . 
Oh ! let me glide to my homely bride— 
The bride of my native rock. 
“ T’ve stood in the peasant’s cottage : 
The heart-drop hung in his eye— 
His children heaved a sigh 
For a mess of poor-house pottage :— 
Tithe, treason, and test : 
Guilt, gallows, and gore ; 
Oh! let me rest my harrowed breast 
On the far Atlantic shore! 


one te in the last two lines, we cannot, in justice to him 


im to rest for a little while longer. In those 
Se onreel nt negresslons” and collegiate inquiry, when in the 
twinkling of an eye our Protestant University may become a “‘ College 
of Cardinals,” or revert to its ancient monastic condition, it is just as 
well that we should have a clear idea of at least one of the possible re- 
ligious orders that may take up their pleasant abode in College-green. 


Here, without note or comment, is our author’s account of 
? 


‘THE MONKS OF LATRAPPE. 


“The Monks, the Monks of Latrappe ! 
Penitent, patient, discreet, 
Yonder they come in their winding sheet 
Fresh from the midnight nap. 
Loud tol!s the Jone nocturnal bell, 
Quick runs the Warder's rap: 
And straight from each cell. 
They move along, as by magic spell, 
The matutine Monks of Latrappe ! 





the strong desire for repose expressed by our 
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a Phe Monks, the Monks of Latrappe, 


Marshall’d in double file, ‘ 

Stand waiting adown the sacred aisle, 
To catch the choristers slap : ‘ 

Hark, how the heart-bolt, shot upright, 
Breaks forth in a thunder-clap: 

And a column of light : 

Ascends to the throne of the Lord of might, 
From the musical Monks of Latrappe ! 


“ The Monks—the Monks of Latrappe, 
Hush’d now the choral peal— 
Silent and slow from their orisons steal, 
Like ghosts without sinew or sap, 
Lured by the roseate blush of dawn, 
Gladly, through gateway and gap, 
O’er forest and lawn, 
They stroll abroad with their cowls close drawn, 
The mystical Monks of Latrappe ! 


“The Monks, the Monks of saaoagpe ! 
Tis the hour for out-door work— 
ke with a spade, some pitch with a fork, 
some, with sleeves for a Slap, 
Stand scaring away the mountain crows ; 
And some, like micein a trap, 
Are led by the nose ! , 
And some are scooping their graves with their toes! 
The machioal t Monks of Latrappe! 


“ The Monks, the Monks of Latrappe! 
’Tis noon, and a call to prayer i 
From “Angelus Domini” sweeps through the air. 

Now proetrate on earth’s cold lap 

Mist-like they lie, sans motion or sound ; 
And yet with nough¢ of mishap : 

When. lo! with a bound, 

All spring tolife, as from ‘neath the ground : 
The mimical Monks of Latrappe! 


“The Monks, the Monks of Latrappe! 

Around the frugal board, 

They chant a hymn of laud to the Lord, 
And then their girdles unstrap ; 

One meal per day is spread for a feed ; 
Of meat, or fish, not a scrap, 

But water and weed, 

That sin or scurvy never may breed — 
In the marrowless Monks of Latrappe !” 


“The Monks, the Monks of Latrappe! 

Weary and worn, lean and lank, _ 

They lay them down on a pallet of plank, 
With haie-shirts their limbs to wrap. 

One dreams of storms, another of calms, 
A third of the Warder’s tap ; 

And some of their psalms, 

And some of a enh of bliss and balms, 
The martyrised Monks of Latrappe!”’ 


We do not know a more appropriate way of taking leave of our pre- 
ent author and introducing the next, than by quoting the invocation 
yith which Mr. Breen concludes his volume. Whether the last line 
contains & pun, a prophecy, ora panegyric on the illustrious individual 
addressed, we leave to the intelligence of the reader, confessing our 
own extreme uncertainty on the subject. 


“ Friend of the free, the bright, the brave, 
Patriot of high emprise! 
Great beacon-light o'er Freedom's wave, 
Lamartine! rise! 
Bard, Statesman, Orator, and Sage: 
First Prophet of thy land and age; 
’Tis thine Opinion’s war to wage, 
To knoll Oppression’s knell : 
And the halo of fame, 
That encircles thy name, 
Through the vista of ages in lustre shall swell— 
A Washington, Chatham, and Fell!” 


Some 
A 


p- 84. 
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MEMS FOR MUSICAL MISSES. 


Sit ina simple, graceful, unconstrained posture. Never turn up the 
eyes, or swing about the body: the expression you mean to give, if 
not heard and felt, will never be understood by those foolish motions 
which are rarely resorted to but by those who do not really feel whet 
they play. Brilliancy is a natural gift, but great execution may be 

acquired: let it be always distinct, and however loud you wish it to 
‘e, never thump. Practise, in private, music far more difficult than 
you play in general society, and aim more at pleasing than astonishing. 
Never bore people with ugly music merely because it is the work of 
of some famous composer, and do not let the pieces you perform before 
people not professedly scientific be tooiong. If you mean to play at all, 
do go at once when requested: those who require much pressing are 
gnerally more severely criticised than others who good-humouredly 
and unaffectedly try to amuse the company by being promptly obliging. 
Never carry books about with you unasked; learn by heart a variety 
of different kinds of music to please all tastes. Be above the vulgar 
folly of pretending that you cannot play for dancing ; for it proves only 
that if not disobliging, you are stupid. The chief rule in performing 
this species of music is to be strictly accurate as to time, loud enough 
to be heard amid the noise of the dancers’ feet, and always particularly 
distinct—marking the time: the more expression you give, the more 
life and spirit, the better will your performance be liked : good dancers 
cannot dance to bad music. In waltzes the first note in the bass of 
every bar must be strongly accented. In quadrilles the playing, like 
the dancing, must be gliding. In reels and strathspeys the hass must 
never be running — always octaves —struck with a strong staccato 
touch; and beware of playing too quick. In performing simple airs, 
which very few people can do fit to be listened to, study the sty/e of the 
different nations to which the tunes belong. Let any little grace be 
clearly and neatly executed, which is never done brilliantly or well by 
indifferent performers of a higher style of merit. Make proper pauses ; 
and although you must be strictly accurate as to time, generally 
speaking, it should sometimes be relaxed to favour the expression of 
Irish and Scotch airs. Beware of being too sudden and abrupt in your 
nationalities—caricaturing them, as it were—which ignorant and 
sometimes indeed scientific performers often do, totally spoiling by 
those ‘ quips and cranks’ what would otherwise be pleasing, and which 
sounds also to those who really understand the matter very ridiculous. 
Do not a/ter national airs: play them simply, but as fu// as you please, 
and vary the bass. In duets, communicate your several ideas of the 
proper expression to your fellow-performer, so that you may play into 
one another’s hands—give and take, if I may so express mysé@lf; and 
should a mistake occur, do not pursue your own track, leaving your 
unfortunate companion in difficulties which will soon involve yourself ; 
but cover it as well as you can, and the generality of listeners will per- 
haps never discover that one was made, while the more sapient few 
will give you the credit you deserve. 

As regards singing, practise two or three times a day, but at first 
not longer than ten minutes at a time, and let one of these times be 
before breakfast. Exercise the extremities of the voice, but do not 
dwell long upon those notes you touch with difficulty. Open the mouth 
at all times; in the higher notes especially, open it to the ears as if 
Smiling. Never dwell upon consonauts. Be distinct from one note to 
another, yet carry them on glidingly. Never sing with the least cold 
or sore throat. Vocalise always upon A, and be careful to put no B’s 

efore it. Never take breath audibly. Begin to shake s/ow/y and 
steadily, Practise most where the voce di petto and the voce di gola 
Join, so as to attain the art of making the one glide imperceptibly into 
the other. The greatest sin a singer can commit isto sing out of tune. 
Be clear, but not shrill; deep, but not coarse. 


hen you intend to sing, read the words, and see that you under- 
stand them, i 


, 80 as to give the proper expression. Let all your words 
bs heard: it isa great and a common fault in English singers to be in- 
istinct. Study flexibility. Practise both higher, louder, and lower 


on you sing in public; and when practising, open the mouth wider 
es it would be graceful to do in company. Do not change the sound 
the letters; sing as like speaking as youcan. It is better to sing 
quite plain than to make too many turns and trills: these, when at- 
“Mpted at all, should be executed very neatly. Study simplicity : it 
Is better to give no expression than false expression. Never appear to 
\Ug With effort or grimace; avoid affectation and every peculiarity. 
q. ‘er sit when you sing, if you can possibly help it, but stand upright. 
'vé More strength in ascending than in descending. Do not sufler 
re to be persuaded to sing soon after eating. Accidental sharps 
vonel to be Hy, besa more emphasis than accidental flats. The Italian 
arte and i have always the same sound, but e has two different 
pegs € first like the ai in pain ; the other like ea in tear, wear, 
ear. Ohas also two sounds: one like o in tone; the other like 


tae au in gaudy. Articulate strongly your double consonants when 
singing French or Italian. The voice is said to be at its best at eight- 
pon re Rabi and to begin to decline soon after forty, when the more 
you strain and try to reach the higher notes that are beginning to fail 
you, the quicker you hasten the decay of your powers. Children 
should never be allowed to sing much or to strain their voices : fifteen 
or sixteen is soon enough to begin to practise constantly and steadily 
the two extremities of the voice; before that age, the middle notes 
only should be dwelt upon, or you run the risk of cracking, as it is 
termed, the tones. Never force the voice in damp weather, or when in 
least degree unwell: many often sing out of tune et these times who do 
go at no other. Take nothing to clear the voice but a glass of cold wa- 
ter; and always avoid pastry, rich cream, coffee, and cake, when you 
intend to sing.—Chambers. 





HODGE-PODGE. 


Many legions of fond fautasies.—King John. 

Bid thy tailor make thy doublet of changeable taffeta, for thy mind is a very 
opal. welfth Night. 

Cuurcu Bertus.—Napoleon’s heart was not one easily touched, nor 
is there proof that he ever loved any one or anything; and yet the 
sound of village bells moved him to his soul. At such times he trem- 
bled with emotion, broke off the most serious conversation, and would 
stop to listen. It recalled to his mind the days of his youth which he 
spent at Brienne. He was then happy, and never since. This king- 
maker, this Colos:us that did bestride the world, who toyed with 
crowns, and chained enslaved nations to his iron car, was great, but 
unhappy. His mighty mind fed upon itself, for want of that sympathy 
for which it unconsciously longed, but was in very deed incapable. He 
was what Bacon calls “a heart eater.”* 

Nationa, CHARACTER.—A bundle of anecdotes, perhaps, will throw 
more light on this than a duller and more elaborate dissertation. Vol- 
taire, who called Holland the country of ‘* canards, canauzx, canaille,” 
hit off a truth when he said ‘“‘the English are grown up men, the 
French children, and the Germans old creatures in their dotage.” I 
am uncertain whether it was the same toad-hearted, sneering infidel 
who said “‘ the French rule the land, the English the seas, and the 
Germans the clouds ;” and added, that ‘* the English had all the hard- 
ness of their own steel, without its polish”: and,in the spirit of old 
Froissart, who, speaking of some great festival of Richard of Bordeaux, 
says, the ‘the English took their disport melancholy, after their own 
fashion,” he calls us, in Candide, I think, “les Anglais qui ne rient 
pas.” It was an English poet who wrote : 


**There’s such a charm in melancholy, 
I would not, if I could, be gay.” 


Of the triple race that inhabits Great Britain, there are many cha- 
racteristic remarks extant. Lord John Russell once observed, in the 
House of Commons, of the real triste, sturdy, grumbling John Bull, 
‘‘If a man on coming to this country were toshut his eyes and keep 
his ears open, he would conceive it to be one cf the most miserable na- 
tions in existence; but if he were to take the other course, to open his 
eyes and shut his ears, he would then think it one of the happiest in 
the world.” 

The West Indians used to say that the three classes of “ nigger-dri- 
vers” were positive, comparative, and superlative. The English, good- 
natured, but sombre, were bad; the Irish, impetuous, worse; but the 
Scotch, cautious and persevering, the very devil Anold proverbial 
saying happily describes the triple-stranded cord: ‘* An Irishman is 
never at peace but when he’s in a quarrel; the Scotchman is only at 
home when he’s abroad; and the Englishman is only contented when 
he's finding fault.” 

THe Love oF Power.—It is, perhaps, an interesting trait of that 
‘‘acquisitivenes,” as Gall would call it, that forms a great portion of 
the ambition of conquerors, that Cortes loved rich jewels ; and though 
he was a gentleman by birth and his dress was simple, he wore in his 
bonnet clasp stones of incredible value. Csar, Suetonius says, liked 
to balance in his hand large pearls. 

THE BuiinpNeEss or SELF-Love.—( There is an old English legend 
that the lark and the toad have changed eyes.)—“ You have no sweet 
song,” said the lark to the toad. ‘* How dull your eyes are,” replied 
the toad to the lark. Thus, by glancing at the defect of another, we 
contrive to hint at our own excellencies. 

A Prince’s Favourire.—On a blade of grass a dewdrop hung pen- 
dulous, throbbing, and flashing with the changing lights of the dia- 
mond. ‘How bright lam, though born ina moment,” itsaid. The 
winds caught those vain words, and bore them over the bending, and 
waving, and whispering grass. ‘‘I shed,” it continued, “a light over 
the field, more brilliant than the momentary splendour of the rainbow 
that just vanished over my head.” The sun at the very instant went 
behind a cloud, the dewdrop became colourless as the dullest raindrop, 
and perishing like the thousand dewdrops that have gone before it, and 
the thousands that will follow, it melted into the dark furrow. 

A Sruite.—How like a cackling M.P., wfth his one abortive, imprac- 
ticable, or mischievous idea, is to a brood hen attempting to hatch a 
chalk egg. 

Wuirep Sepu_cures.—How many persons in the world resemble a 
mummy case, emblazoned with gilt and paint, but within empty, or full 
of ‘* dead men’s bones and all uncleanness.” 

THe Derormen.—A beautiful soul in a deformed body is like the 
lark soaring to heaven, that appears like a falling star in the glow of 
sunset, though when we approach nearer we find the dusky plumage 
and the dull eye of a poor song-bird. 

A Lasourer’s Lire.—What a life is a labourer’s! All day, that 
is life, he tills the field; and at night, that is death, he manures it 
with his body. 

THe VersAt Dvetto.—To answer a bully with the courteousness 
of a gentleman is like defending yourself with a foil against a two- 
handed sword. 

Cossetr.—This rough demagogue might, like the Athenian Phocion, 
be called appropriately enough, ‘“‘ The Hatchet,” from the hewing force 
and cutting brevity of his style. 

Tue Press.—A stupid hireling, who confesses by a series of dull 
bungles the merit of his adversary’s cause, is like Balaam, who blessed 
those whom he was paid to curse. 

Monrrose.—De Retz said of Montrose that he never saw a man who 
more resembled his ideal of the ancient heroes of Plutarch. 

Mecca.—The Mecca of the present day, to which we turn in thought 
and prayer, is Mecha-nism. 

A dull preacher who tells us of the joys of heaven is like the cuckoo, 
whose monotonous voice heralds the delights of summer. 


try, the democrats of the cities. Thus our mechanics are Radicals, and 
our country gentlemen Tories. The isolated and scattered life of coun- 
trymen forbids the union for political purposes, which that of a city 
encourages. 

Dionysius of Syracuse is almost the only instance in history of one so 
young as Pitt obtaining the supreme power in his country. 





Lwaperial Parlianent. 
RAJAH BROOKE—EAST INDIAN PIRATES. 


Huuse of Commons, Thursday, July 10. 

Mr. HUME moved an address to the Crown, praying for the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission to inquire into the proceedings of Sir 
James Brooke on the north-western coast of Borneo, and especially into 
the attack made, under his advice and direction, upon the Sakarran 
and Sarebas Dyaks on the 31st of July, 1849; and further that Her 
Majesty would command that the opinion of the Jubges be taken and 
laid before the House touching the legality of the holding by Sir James 
at the same time of certain apparently incompatible offices. He justi- 
fied his motives in the persevering endeavours he made to obtain an in- 
quiry into this matter, and obviated any charge of delay by detailing 
the obstacles he had encountered. He then read the official reports of 
the onerations against the Dyaks, and, observing that the whole gist 
of this motion depended upon whether these men were pirates or not, 
described the class of boats, or prahus, used by the Illanoons and Soo- 
loos, who were pirates, and compared them with those of the Sakarran 
and Sarabas Dyaks, endeavouring to show that there was no analogy 
between the two. Butif the men in question had been pirates, he con- 
tended that the proceedings against them were illegsl. Reverting to 


* “The parable of Pythagoras is dark, buttrue. ‘Cor needito.” ... Those 
that want friends to open themselves to are cannibals of their own hearts.” —Bacon. 
So says the German aphorism—___ 
“ A millstone and the human heart are driven ever round ; 





they have nothing else to grind, they must themselves be ground,” 





Wuic anv Tory.—Xenophon says the aristocrats were of the coun-. 


the habits of the two Dyak tribes, he read testimonies from various 
persons ing local knowledge, including Sir James Brooke him- 
self, to prove that they were not piratical, though, like other Bor- 
neans, the Dyaks were addicted to inter tribal quarrels. There being 
no evidence on the other hand of the guilt of these two tribes, he main- 
tained that he had laid sufficient ground for an enquiry, to which Sir 
J. Brook, ag he had avowed, had no objection, and which was indis- 

nsable to the vindication of his character, as well asthe Government. 
fa conclusion Mr. Hume noticed the various and incongruous offices 
united in Sir James,—Sovereign Ruler of Sarawak, Her Majesty’s 
Commissioner and Consul-General in Borneo, and Governor of Labuan, 
—which alone furnished a fit subject for inquiry. 

Mr. HEADLAM, referring to the result of the last motion upon this 
subject, which had most completely failed, the character of Sir James 
Brooke coming out perfectly clear, observed that it was a wise maxim 
of our law that @ man once acquitted ought not to be tried again for 
the same offence. If any new evidence, indeed, had been disclosed, 
which should induce the House to reverse its judgment, Mr. Hume 
might be justified in again dr ging Sir James before the country ; 
but, on the contrary, he had uced no material fact which might 
not have been brought forward on the previous occasion, and the case 
of Sir J. Brooke was stronger than before. Mr. Headlam then read 
from the official papers evidence of the piratical habits of the maritime 
Dyaks in general, and of the Sakarran and Sarebas tribes in particu- 
lar. He adverted to the urgent representations made by eastern tra- 
ders of the piracies in the Malayan Archipelago, and to the instructions 
given to Sir James by the Queen’s Government thereupon, and com- 
plained of the cruelty of denouncing as a murderer the person who had 
been instrumental in a terrible evil. e justified the 
view of the law taken by Sir J. Brooke, and ridiculed the suggestion 
of Mr. Hume, who would have these marauders and murderers brought 
to trial under the 3d and 4th Victoria. With respect to the night at- 
tack in July, 1849, Mr. Headlam showed that it was authorized by 
formal instrections from Admiral Collier, and that there was no unne- 
cessary slaughter upon that occasion. Under these circumstances, it 
was, he observed, a hard thing for an honourable and high-minded 
gentleman to be held up to public opprobrium, and he read a letter 
from the Bishop of Calcutta, written after a visit to Sarawak, contain- 
ing a glowing description of its state and prospects, and a warm tribute 
to the character and services of its Rajah. 

Mr. URQUHART had failed in discovering any evidence of the pirati- 
cal character of the Dyak tribes, which Mr. Headlam had endeavoured 
to make out by confounding Dyaks with Malays. Hisimpression of the 
case was that the inhabitants of Sakarran and Sarebas were pirates 
because Sir J. Brooke was established at Sarawak. If these tribes 
were not pirates—and there was not an iota of evidence that they 
were—there was an end of the case; if they were pirates, the proceed- 
ings against them had not conformed to the law of nations and the rules 
of the service, and the Government itself had passed a censure upon 
them by abolishing head-money. 

Mr. MILNES observed that the Malaysand Dyaks were ethnological- 
ly the same; the Dyaks were a race of Malays of milder character, 
whose habits were corrupted by the more ferocious settlers on the coast, 
The putting down these predatory communities at once was real hu- 
manity, and he thought those who brought forward this case so fre- 
quently, from a spirit of false and spurious philanthropy, inflicted an 
injury upon the character of the country. He thought that the House 
would do well to reject this motion. 

Mr. H. DRUMMOND, giving Mr, Hume fall credit for the sincerity 
of his motives, did not scruple to trace these attacks upon Sir James 
Brooke to a determination to ruin his character. The difficulty of re- 
plying to the speech of Mr. Hume was that it contained nothing which 
had not been replied to last year. Mr. Drummond dealt in a facetious 
manner with some of the proofs of that hon. member, and character- 
izing the whole transaction as a very discreditable one, expressed his 
hope that the House would reject the motion. 

Mr. COCHRANE quoted a very strong testimony in favour of Sir J. 
Brooke, conrained in a letter from Sir T. Cochrane to Lord J. Russell. 

Mr. GLADSTONE was bound to say that no inconsiderable personal 
animosity existed towards Sir. J. Brooke, for wom he felt great res- 
pect, as a man of great energy and of a traly philanthropical spirit. 
He could not vote for the motion, though he dia not concur in the un- 
qualified language employed on the other side. The motion combined 
subjects which had no proper connexion, and assumed the character of 
a personal charge against Sir. J. Brooke; the adoption of the motion 
would, therefore, imply a presumptive iescence in that charge. 
With regard to the destruction of the alleged pirates, this charge was 
no reason why Sir. J. Brooke should be singled out as solely or mainly 
responsible. He had no authority over the forces employed ; the com- 
mander of the forces was answerable for the use of them. Although 
he could not come to the same conclusion as Mr. Hume, that these 
tribes were not piratical, the balance of testimony being in favour of 
the opinion that these particular tribes were distinguished from the 
rest of the Dyaks by this essential feature of piracy—that when they 
went to sea they made no distinction between friend and foe. The fact, 
however, was before the House, that there had been a great destruction 
of human life, and thoughit might he conceded that the transaction 
was in the cause of humanity, that did not settle the question. Our 
relations with pirates were regulated by law, which we were as much 


bound to observe as if we were dealing with criminals of any other 


class. By the act of 1837, which altered the punishment of piracy, 
there were only two cases in which pirates could be put to death—re- 
sistance, and flight when death might occur in endeavouring to secure 
the captives; and neither contingency warranted the utting to death 
of these men. He required an explanation on this point, public duty 
requiring that, in all cases, the legality of the proceedings of our offi- 
cers should be ascertained at home and abroad. 

Lord PALMERSTON said he had never heard a debate in which ar- 
gument and proof seemed so much onone side. Though Mr. Hume had 
offered strong opinions, the natural candour of his mind had shown it- 
self; his convictions, firm last year, had been shaken this The ques- 
tion lay ina nutshell :—Were these Dyaks pirates or not? Mr. Glad- 
stone, admitting they were so, argued that they had been dealt with il- 
legally. But the law of 1837 had no application to such a case, unless 
the men had been taken prisoners; whereas these tribes refused to be 
captured. Lord Palmerston referred to direct evidence that these very 
Dyaks were engaged in piracy, and contended that, with these proofs, 
the whole question was at an end; there was nothing to inquire into, 
unless it was the source of this persevering and malignant persecu- 
tion of an honourable ‘mean, of untarnished character, who had braved 
difficulty and danger in an unknown land to promote the interests of 
a and the of civilization. 

fr. COBDEN agreed with Mr. Gladstone on the subject of responsi- 
bility ; he had declared before that itis to the ‘Admiralty Be. pom 
to look. He joined issue with Lord Palmerston on the question whe- 
ther these men were pirates or not, and he appealed to the proofs ad- 
duced by Mr. Hume negativing the 


; allegation of piracy. If Sir J. 
Brooke had warred with the Sooloos, or the IManoons, or the Celebes, 


heshould have thought he had been really engaged in putting down 
piracy ; but he had attacked just those tribes ofe ose aholetery hab- 
its there was no proof. He (Mr. Cobden) did not deny the existence of 
piracy in the Eastern Archipelago, which was notorious ; but he asked 
for proof that these two identical tribes of Dyaks ever committed piracy 
upon any European vessel. Whatever the result of this motion might 
be, the country would not rest under the stigma cast upon it. 

Sir F. THESIGER contended that there was distinct evidence of 
these tribes being unquestionable pirates. Upon two occasions, in 
1844 and in 1849, this question had been the subject of judicial inquiry 
and determination, and he was content to rest the proof of their cha- 
racter upon these decisions, which furnished conclusive evidence of the 
fact. Mr. Gladstone had mistaken the object of the act of 1837, which 
did not affect our relations with pirates, who were still enemies of the 
human race; but merely reduced the punishment from death to trans- 
portation in the caseof Brit:sh subjects. He trusted this unfounded 
accusation against Sir J. Brooke would be now put an end to by a tri- 
umphant majority. 

After a few remarks from Colonel Thompson and Mr. Forster, and 
a short reply from Mr. Hume, the House divided, when the the motion 
was rejected by 230 against 19. ; 





A SQUABBLE BETWEEN TWO LAW LORDS. 


The following article is better worth reading than the Parliamentary 
report to which it alludes :— 


When we open a volume of Terence and find the names Mitio and 
Demea inscribed as interlocutors in the scene, we can tell beforehand 
what the nature of the dialogue will be. The two old gentlemen are 


sure to wrangle upon every conceivable topic that may arise, so dis- 





cordant are their tempers—so dissimilar their views of human life. So 
it is now with our reports of the proceedings in the Upper House of 
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Parliament. Whenever the. names of Lord Brougham and Truro ocour 
in close approximation in the course of a discussion there is little doubt 
possible as to the tone and character of the dialogue. Their old forensic 
habits return in full force upon the rival advocates, and the calm dig- 
nity of the Upper House yields for s while toa fiercer strife. The 
elevation of Lord Truro to the Upper House must have been a perfect 
Godsend to Lord Brougham, The ancient rivalry between himself and 
Lord Campbell appears to have d away. Is it the dignity of his great 
office which restrains Lord Campbell? Is it the fear of that unpublished 
Lift of a Chancellor—the last of the series—which keeps Lord Broug- 
ham in order? We know not; but, as far as the Lord Chief Justice is 
concerned, Lord Brougham’s blood might now stagnate in his veins. 
What joy, then, for either champion to catch sight of an antagonist 
with the full consciousness that every blow he meditates will tell, and 
be returned with interest! How both of them in their inmost hearts 
must loathe that calm drawing-room tone which pervades the Upper 
House, and long for a York or Lancashire jury, with astubborn witness 
in the box, and a sharp opponent of their own class! What they can, 
they do. Our Parliamentary report of yesterday contains an account 
of one of these hostile encounters, at which the peers must have assist- 
ed with unusual edification. Lord Brougham had puta formal question 
to the Chancellor, with the view of ascertaining how a practical diffi- 
culty which had occurred in the administration of the bankruptcy law 
was to be got over. As may be gathered from the debate, Lo Broug- 
ham had proposed this question at the Chancellor’s own request, and 
certainly there was nothing calculated to give offence in the terms in 
which it was couched. Whether it was that there was something in 
the question more than meets the eye, whether Lord Truro panted 
for an opportunity of paying off old scores, or whether a divine fury 
seized upon him at the mere sound of his antagonist’s voice, we cannot 
say. The fact, however, is, that in his reply, after defending himself 
against the charge of jobbing appointments,—a charge which no one 
at the moment advanced against him,—be diverged into an attack 
upon recent bankruptcy reforms, and upon the “ rash hands” by which 
they had been brought about. This, of course, was to tread upon Lord 
Brougham’s most sensitive corn, and it brought him upon his legs in @ 
moment. “Bankruptcy reforms ‘“‘a mistake! My hands rash hands !” 
Of all accusations that could be brought against him, that was just the 
one Lord Brougham felt himself called ages to - with the whole 
force of his honest indignation. Let him be twitted with over-caution, 
with unwillingness to engage in dispute,—with what you will, in 
short; but never let the term of rashness be mentioned in the same 
breath with the name of Henry, Lord Brougham. 

Lord Truro’s complaint was, that in consequence of the repeated al- 
terations, and the actual condition of the law of bankruptcy, scarcely 
any large bankruptcy case was ever worked before the commissioners. 
This he stated on the authority of the most ‘respectable solicitors.” 
So again with regard to alterations which bad been made in the forms 
of procedure in the Chancellor’s courts. ‘It was only those who knew 
not the evils which were generated by alterations made by rash hands 
who undervalued what had been done. It was most unjust 
to accuse him of not wishing reforms to take place, for he was a re- 
former before reform was in fashion, and he would not cease to be one 
now,” As we mentioned just now, these words had scarcely died away 
upon the ears of an audience astonished at so much audacity, when 
Lord Brongham’s war-whoop was heard ‘‘ His were the ‘rash hands’ 
which dared to interfere with the ancient and venerable system of 
bankrupt law.” If bankruptcy cases were not so frequently ‘* worked 
up” on the new system, before commissioners, it was because every fa- 
cility was given to the bankrupt and his creditors to wind up the affairs 
without the intervention of an expensive and dilatory tribunal. Lord 
Truro’s pretensions to the character of a law reformer Lord Brougham 
treated with sovereign contempt. ‘‘ It had been his lot to see many 
friends of law amendment from the time of Lord Eldon, but they were 
all friends to the cause in general. Come to particulars, and they ob- 
jected to every reform proposed. When these professing reformers were 
called upon to act, their acts directly belied their professions. That 
was the class of law reformers to which his noble and learned friend 
belonged, and he was almost disposed to place him at their head.” 
Now, whatever defects of practice may be imputed to the new code by 
those who are deeply versed in the formalities of its immediate admin- 


the House for the rising of Members whom he expected to speak ; but 
no one rose: he paused twice, and still no one rose. Then the division 
was taken. The numbers were—for the motion, 263; against it, 46 ; 
majority for passing the bill, 217. 

The House now came to a sense of its position ; and Mr. Grattan 
moved, as an amendmen’ on the formal question of affixing the title of 
the bill, that it be entitied * A Bill to Prevent the Free Exercise of the 
Roman Catholic Religion in the United Kingdom.” 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM declared his feeling that the termination of 
this affair is even more unfortunate than its unfortunate commence- 
ment. 

He expressed his regret—with some self-blame for the oversight— 
that he had not himself proposed to adjourn the debate, in order that 
those who were absent, and who had been taken quite by surprise by 
the turn of things, should have the expected opportunity of joining in 
one more discussion on the principle of the bill. But he thought there 
would now be more dignity and propriety in abstaining from farther 
division The further progress of the bill would be under the guid- 
ance of her Majesty’s Government: that responsibility is very grave ; 
and he felt confidence that civil and religious liberties would be safe 
in the hands of the noble Lord at the head of Government. 

A number of Members in succession gave explanations of their share 
in the result; of their surprise and vexation. Mr. Sergeant Murphy 
had come down on purpose tospeak, (as several other Members vouch- 
ed,) and he did not hear the words ‘‘ That the bill do pass.” Mr. Rey- 
nolds had found the passage so jammed whilst the Speaker was putting 
the question, that he and those who were trying to force their way in- 
to the House were unaware of what was going on. However, the re- 
—_ of Sir James Graham would be almost a command with him—so 

eep a debt of gratitude do his creed and country owe to Sir James : 
he would therefore consent to throw the further responsibility on the 
Treasury benches. Mr. Keogh with caustic sarcasm reviewed the his- 
tory of the bill, to show that no ‘‘ ordinary responsibility” rests on 
Lord John Russell ; but, like Mr. Reynolds, he assented to the propo- 
sition made by Sir James Graham. Mr. Moore re@oiced atthe result— 
at seeing the bill what it now is: the Irish Members are pleased at the 
additional provisions, and, by the blessing of Cod, will violate them as 








to produce a copy of the address from the bishops of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church exercising episcopal functions in Ireland to Her Majesty 
respecting any measures proposed to be adopted in relation to the Papal 
rescript purporting to erect certain sees and ecclesiastical titles in 
England: and whether it was the intention of the Government to 
lay on the table of that house any despatches from the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland on the subject of the legislative measures consequent on the 
Papal rescript purporting to constitute sees in England? 

The Marquis of LANSDOWNE would not at that moment enter upon 
a discussion respecting a bill of the contents of which their lordshi 
were not yet regularly cognizant. It was for the purpose of pnttin 
themselves in possession of the contents of any measure, and not wit 
the view of affirming its principle, that the first reading was agreed to 
With respect to the questions asked by the noble lord, he replied that 
there could be no objection to lay on the table the first document to 
which the noble lord alluded; but with respect to the other papers 
asked for, there were none in existence, as no such official correspond- 
ence had taken plsce. 

The bill was read a first time, and the second reading was fixed for 
next Monday week (the 21st inst.) 


—_=____—_—— 


THE QUEEN’S VISIT TO THE CITY. 


On Wednesday night (the 9th inst.) her Majesty and Prince Albert 
honoured with their presence the grand entertainment given by the 
Lord Mayor and Corporation of the city of London, in the Guildhall 
in celebration of the Great Exhibition of the Industry of all Nations. 
The rarity of the royal visits to the city by night, and the brilliancy 
of the spectacle, rendered the occasion one of the most lively interest 
to the countless thousands of foreign and provincial visitors who are 
now congregated in the metropolis, as well as t> the vast masses of our 
own population. The illuminations, were not, perhaps, quite so splen- 
did or so numerous as upon some former occasions, but the Queen’s 
path, from Temple-bar to King-street, was a blaze of light—flags and 
ensigns were stretched across the street or hung from the casements— 
every window exhibited its group of ladies—and the streets were dense- 





often as possible. Mr. Aglionby, Sir James Graham, and Mr. Reynolds, 
declared that the conduct of the Speaker was exemplary. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL then gave his explanations. 

He considered himse’f irresponsible for the result. He had nothing 
to do but to move the third reading, and that the bill pass. The oppo- 
nents of the bill chose to absent themselves. ‘ You then, Sir,” said 
Lord John Russell to the speaker, ‘‘ most fairly and particularly put 
the question that the bill do pass. I certainly was surprised that no 
one rose ; and for the moment I was disposed to rise myself, in order to 
introduce the debate ; but it just occurred to me, that if I spoke then, 
some of the gentlemen who have opposed the bill, and who might rise 
to speak afterwards, would not fail to bring charges against me of one 
kind or another, and then I should be precluded from answering them. 
Besides, it was obviously the business of those who opposed the bill to 
raise the question before the House, and to say whether or no they had 
any objection that the bill do pass.” The responsibility he incurred 
was this—could he recommend it to the House to pass the bill in the 
shape it took as altered by Sir Frederick Thesiger’s amendments—ai- 
tered as they have been from Mr. Walpole’s amendments, and further 
made more temperate than in their original shape? Having maturely 
considered them, he believed that there is nothing in them or in the bill 
as it stands which militates against religious freedom. He therefore 
felt the responsibility less of recommending the House to pass the bill, 
than of leaving those who have invaded the rights of the nation to tri- 
umph over the people, whose wishes, sentiments, and general expecta- 
tions, wou!d thus be baulked by the failure of the only measure before 
Parliament to resent the insult put on the country. 

Alluding to the complimentary expressions of Sir James Graham, 
Lord John observed—* I do not think it would be enough for me to say 
that the members of the present Government, whether in this country 
or in Ireland, would take care that this bill would not be put into oper- 
ation in such a manner as to violate religious freedom. I think that 
we should be bound not to move the passing of the bill--not to be par- 
ties to its passing, if we considered that any Government which might 





istration, we cannot but heartily sympathize with Lord Brougham’s in- 
dignant comparison between it and the system which it displaced. 
Lord Brougham stated to the House that when the appointment of 
official assignees was under discussion, a member of the banking-house 
of Smith, Payne, and §mith had mentioned that his, firm would lose 
between £8,000 and £9,000 per annum by the change. This expecta- 
tion has been realized. This enormous profit accrued to the bankers 
from the use of the money which was allowed to lie idle in their hands 
under the supine management of the old system. However much we 
may be disposed to smile at his ever-wakeful pugnacity, there is no 
doubt that Lord Brougham had truth and justice on his side, and that 
the code of bankruptcy law, which has been mainly matured and car- 
ried out under his auspicies, is a great blessing to the country in com- 
parison with the old system, with its 70 commissioners, and innumera- 
ble defects in theory and practice. 

Lord Truro’s answer to his ‘‘ noble ana learned “friend” appears to 
us to be somewhat defective in point of logic. What, will it be sup- 
posed, was the Chancellor's replication to Lord Brougham’s plea in de- 


hereafter succeed us would be able to use the powers of the measure in 
violation of religious liberty. I think our responsibility goes as faras 


ly filled with an assemblage who, permitted to participate in the garish 
delights of a city illumination, regarded without envy the long line of 
equipages that bore the distinguished visitors of the Lord Mayor and 
Corporation to the scene which the Queen had condescended to honour 
with her presence. 

So early as six o'clock carriages began to set down company at the 
Guildhall, and about that hour the city line of route taken by the roy- 
al procession was stopped against cabs, omnibuses, and all other vehi- 
cles not destined for Guildhall. Thestreets were covered with gravel, 
and barricades had been erected at various side streets where the pres- 
sure was likely to be the greatest. 

At eight o’clock the Life Guards arrived to keep the ground for the 
procession. At half-past eight the streets were closed against the pas- 
sage of carriages with visitors, in anticipation of her Majesty's arrival. 
About nine o’clock the Duchess of Kent and the Duke of Cambridge 
arrived in royal carriages; and at five minutes past nine o’clock the 
royal procession left Buckingham Palace in eight carriages, in the last 
of which were the Queen and Prince Albert, attended by the Countess 
of Gainsborough and the Duke of Norfolk. 

The royal proceesion arrived at Temple-bar about half past nine 
o’clock. Her Majesty was very warmly received, and graciously ac- 
knowledged the salutations of the crowd. The royal carriages and 
escort proceeded at a slow pace down Fleet-street, which, with its ban- 
ners, flags, stars, crowns, and royal initials presented a most gay and 
picturesque appearance. The view down Cheapside was even more 
beautiful. Flags were suspended across the street, and gas crowns, 
and stars, and initial letters exhibiting more brilliancy of material 
than taste or novelty of design, endeavouring to outshine the light of 
day. The bells of Bow Church ranga joyous peal, and at about twenty 
minutes before ten o'clock the royal cortége entered King street. Guild- 
hall itself was not so prettily illuminated as upon some former occa- 
sions, the display being confined to a royal coat of arms in gas. 

Upon her Majesty’s arrival the band of the Hon. Artillery Com- 
pany struck up ‘“‘ God save the Queen.” Here the Lord Mayor, the 
Recorder, the Sheriffs, and the civic authorities awaited the arrival of 
her Majesty, by whom she was received on alighting from her carriage 
with every mark of respect, and by whom she was accompanied to the 





that, and that we should fall short of our duty if we said we will take 
charge of this bill and put it in force in such a manner that no oppres- 
sion should be exercised, but that those who come after us may use it 
for that purpose.” But he did not consider that the bill can be used 
for any such purpose; any more than the powers under many other 
acts of Parliament, or than some prerogatives of the Crown, can now 
be tyrannically and wantonly exercised. There is always Parliament 
ready to check such abuse. The real aggression on this country is that 
the See of Rome pretends not to recognize any Christians except them- 
selves, and by their theories, which are totally different from the fact, 
assume also that all baptized persons are subject to their own bishops 
and priests, and that there are not persons belonging to the religion of 
this country and professing its faith. As long asthese pretensions are 
kept up, we cannot allow of them, and we shall not allow to be erased 
from our statute-book certain provisions against such pretensions. ‘I 
own that it appears to me that if the See of Rome were guided by the 





fence of his bankruptcy code? Simply that he (Lord Truro) and Mr. 
Erskine had been Lord Brougham’s chief instruments in putting an end 
to the old state of things regarding bankruptcv. ‘ Nobody” he added, 
could say a word to his noble and learned friend about his bills, but, it 
put him in a bad temper.” It is needless to say that so acute a dispu- 
tant as Lord Brougham instantly penctrated the weak point in his op- 
ponent’s defenve, and fixed upon him the charge of inconsisiency for 
abusing changes in which he acknowledged himself to have been one of 
the principal agents. It would be well that Lord Truro, and men in 
his position, should understand that the public are beginning to distin- 
guish clearly enough between ‘‘ nominal” and “real” law reformers. 
Had we waited for any reform in the Chancellor’s Court until it had 
heen octroyéd by the Chancellor himself, we might have waited long 
enough, As the great rene of the law are so slow to move, we are 
now bold enough to look into matters for ourselves. If they will not 
give us the benefit of their assistance, we must do the best we can 
without it. Lord Truro’s warnings have no terror for a people who 
have been groaning forso many years under such a system as that of 
the English Chancery.— Z'imes, Bh instant. ; 





AN EXIT AND AN ENTRANCE. 


THE TRANSIT OF THE GREAT BILL OF THE SEssION FROM THE 
Lower To THE Upper House. 


The curious and apparently incomprehensible circumstances attend- 
ant on the passage, through the Commons, of the Anti-Papal bill are 
thus clearly explained in a London weekly paper of the 5th inst. Rea- 


ders will pardon some repetition, for the sake of having a concise no- 
tion on the su bject : 


The Papal Aggression measure has suddenly, and ina manner almost 
ludicrous, escaped from the House of Genmene. and, as it were while 
the Members were “ looking another way,” has fled away to the House 
of Lords. The stages were these. 

On the understanding come to early in the week, the third reading 
was passed without remark, except by Mr. Reynolds. Lord John 
Russell then moved the omission of the clause inserted on Sir Frederick 
Thesiger’s motion, for making it penal to introduce the bulls, or to 
publish them, as well as to assume the titles. He briefly repeated the 
arguments about the vexatious cumulative effect of such a clause. Sir 
Frederick Thesiger defended his amendments at great length, and with 
his accustomed skill. The Solicitor-General argued that the amend- 
ment would be vexatious, though not persecuting ; but Mr. Roebuck 
pointed out very inconvenient consequences of persecution, involving 
the bastardy of issue, and the loss of estates, through fanatic Protestant 
proceedings in the courts. The House divided, and rejected the motion 
of Lord John Russell by 208 to 129—majority 79. An amendment by 
Mr. Freshfield fell through, from want of aseconder. Lord Jobn Rus- 
sell then proposed his second motion, for omitting Sir Frederick Thesi- 

ers common-informer amendment. The question was left to the 
a ween she cot by Sir Frederick Thesiger, ‘ without 
Minister, by 115 to 124—mejority 61 ears declared against the First 

In these divisions the Irish Roman Catholic Members took no part ; 
they repeated their course of leaving the House, and washing their 
hands of the responsibility of the measure. The next step of proce- 
dure had to be taken in the midst of the movement occuring on the 
return ef Members to the House after a division. The Speaker put the 
question, “* That the bill do pass,” and looked to the Opposition side of 





commonest prudence and by ordinary common sense, nothing would 
be easier for it than to appoint its bishops with names and designations 
which would not give offence to any one—which would not interfere 
with the title and supremacy of the Queen, and, being entirely religi- 
ous designations , would be innocent and harmless.” 

_ Mr. GLADSTONE joined in the expression of regret at the position 
in which the House was placed ; and sincerely apologized to the House 
if, in consequence of what he had suggested the day before, (the ar- 
rangements as to the expected “ final discussion,”) he had been, how- 
ever indirectly, the cause of that position. 

Reviewing the topics introduced by Lord John Russell, he refuted 
the argument founded on the new definition of the“ real aggression ” 
—that it lies in the assumption that all baptized persons are subject to 
the Roman Pontiff. A more important declaration, and more pregnant 
with fatal meaning, he never heard from the Minister of the Crown. 
Why, this ‘* new assumption” has always been an open, avowed, noto- 
rious, and legitimate principle of the Roman Catholics, which we profess 
to tolerate. And this new definition of the “aggression” which is re- 
pelled, only shows the confusion of ideas under which the House has 
been legislating. Following the adviceof Sir James Graham, he should 
now content himself with a solemn protest against the bill, as hostile to 
the institutions of this country, more especially to its established reli- 
gion—because it teaches it to rely on other support than that of the 
spiritual strength and vitality which could alone give it vigour—he- 
cause its tendency is to undermine and weaken the authority of the law 
in Ireland—because it is disparaging to the great principle of religious 
freedom on which this wise and understanding people has permanently 
built its legislation of late years—and, lastly, because it tends to relax 
and destroy those bonds of concord and good will which ought to unite 
_— and persuasions of her Majesty’s subjects. (Loud cheer- 

Shortly afterwards, the amendment of Mr. Grattan was negatived 
without a division ; and the title having been carried, the bill was or- 
dered, amidst “several” hearty cheers from different parts of the 
House, to be taken up tothe House of Lords. 

_ How the bill was received by the Peers, may be seen by the follow- 
ing report from their proceedings on the 7th inst. 

The Ecclesiastical Titles Assumption Bill and several other bills 
were brough up from the Commons. 

_ The Marquis of LANSDOWNE moved the first reading of the Eccle- 
siastical Titles Assumption Bill, and gave notice of the second reading 
for Next Monday week. 

Lord MONTEAGLE wished it to be understood that the first reading 
of the bill was only assented to as a matter of courtesy usual in respect 
to bills brought up from the other House, and that the principle ofthe 
measure was not to be taken as affirmed on account of the carrying of 
the first reading. He observed, that though the title of the bill had 
not changed, its enactments had been materially altered, against the 
will, to a great extent, of the Government, so that he could not con- 
ceive what party was to father the present measure. The Bill, which 
was represented to be for the purpose of repelling an aggresion, was 
made to effect a part of the kingdom to which the suggression did not 
apply, and from being a bill to prohibit ecclesiastical titles extended to 
cripple the free government of a church which had been recognised as 
the church of a considerable portion of the people. He made these ob- 
servations because, a prepared to resist an aggression made on 
the laws of the country, he knew well the alarm and excitement which 
such & measure as the present was zalculated to produce in Ireland 
and he therefore could not treat it as a matter of indifference. He took 
this opportunity of asking whether the Government had any objection 











ball-room. She walked gently through the hall, smiling and bowing 
on'each side as the company made way for her with respectful reve- 
rence. 

Her Majesty wore a white satin dress, embroidered in gold, trimmed 
with gold, silver, and white satin ribands, and richly ornamented with 
diamonds. The head-dress was composed of poppies, golden oat and 
wheat ears, ornamented with diamonds. 

His Royal Highness Prince Albert wore his uniform as Captain- 
General and Colonel of the Hon. Artillery ‘‘ompany, with the ensigns 
of the Orders of the Garter and the Golden Fleece set in diamonds. 

The royal party having passed through the principal rooms, return- 
ed to the Guildhall, and her Majesty took her seat on the throne on 
the raised dais The various orchestral bodies struck up, but dancing 
was in most cases quite impossible. A steady current set in towards 
the dais. Some presenta:ions took place, and a genuine city mob, who 
now and then broke into little displays of very bad temper, besieged 
the throne. The Duke of Cambridge, Lady Clementina Villiers, the 
Marchioness of Douglas, and some other ladies and gentlemen, danced 
in the confined space before the court. In the meantime, all those who 
could not get near the end of the hall, wandered through the other 
rooms in anything but solitude. It would have been weary work but 
that an agreeable recreation was afforded to mostof the pilgrims by the 
many sheets of plate glass and mirrors with which Mr. Sims had so 
profusely supplied these recesses. After some space of time devoted to 
; promenading, and to such dancing under difficulties as that we have 

described, her Majesty was conducted to the cryptfor supper. [n com- 

pliance with the antique character which the vaulted arches and low- 
crowned cells of the apartment gave to the place, the provedores had 
invented dishes the origin of which we cannot now stop to trace. The 
peacock full-feathered, and with ali the glories of his shining plum- 
age and resplendant tail—the hure de sanglier fresh from the Forest of 
Ardennes, mate pleasant companionship with boudin de foie gres aux 
truffes, and chapons dla Pompadour. Dummies in armour, holding 
lights, which flickered from their spear heads, lent a romantic charac- 
ter to the scene. 

The tables for the royal supper were laid out in a splendid and really 
tasteful manner. There was the finest Amontillado, hock of 1822, 
sherry (bottled for Napoleon) 105 years old, which then cost £600 a 
butt, and muscatel and paxaréte, sillery and sparkling champagne. 
The wine — (made for the occasion) had the royal crown, the city 
shield, and the globe (as typifying all nations) engraved with interve- 
ning groups of corn, fruit and flowers, emblematic of the various por- 
tions of Europe. 

Supper having been concluded by the royal party, 4 tremendous rush 
was made by most of those present to the various side-tables. The 
Queen, attended by the Prince and her suite, retired in the order ob- 
served upon her coming. All the company stood up to do her honour, 
and left the various alleys in which they had been buried in pursuit of 
the pleasures of the table to give a parting cheer to their sovereign. 
Shortly before one o’clock the trumpets sounded a royal flourishing at 
the gates at Guildhall, and through a dense mass of people, cheering 
incessantly and with the greatest enthusiasm, her Majesty returned 
home to Buckingham Palace after the interesting visit to the ancient 
metropolis of her kingdom. : r 

We have not heard of any serious accidents, though in consequence 
of the great pressure of the crowd, several persons sustained injuries 
from being thrown down and trampled upon. ete 

On Thursday evening the Lord Mayor received a communication from 
Lord John Russell, conveying her Majesty’s most gracious approval of 
all the arrangements, and announcing the fact that her Majesty had 
peen pleased to confer the dignity of a baronet of the United Kingdom, 
in token of the royal appreciation of the hospitality presided over by 
his lordship. 














THE SCOTTISH FETE. 


Yesterday an annual display of Highland and other out-door athle- 
tic sports and exercises commenced in Holland-park, and will be con- 
tinued to-day and on Saturday. This is now the third year that these 
exhibitions have taken place, and they appear destined to an established 
and favourite position among the recreations of the London season. 
For a longtime our amusements have been sought entirely within doors. 
We put so little faith in our climate that we would not intrust to it the 
safe-guard of our pleasures, and sports which were only adapted for 
the open air and the amphitheatre of nature were relegated to the space 
behind the foot lights, to the control of the stage managers, and to the 
artificial atmosphere of the choscn homes of the Drama. Two years ago 
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courage, set the weather at defiance, and had a success- 
. poorer Bootzish games in Holland-park. The Queen came, 
ial * r presence was @ great encouragenent. The inhabitants of 
a - wn immensly gratified by a display which conjured up before 
Low r* pastimes of remote districts, so different in their character to 
poor with which they had previously been familiar. Again last 
- ) experiment was repeated, and again the Royal patronage ex- 
bee 4 to it, and again the skies were propitious, and the undertaking 
o- poder to a successful issue. The heart of man, especially in this 
= try, pines after manly exercises, and theatrical tricks and devices 
cet eepply those attractions which strength and agility, called forth 
yo proper arena and under well regulated control, will always com- 
naed. it was therefore believed that the year of the Great Exhibition, 
fertile as it has been in disappointments to every other species of enter- 
tinment but that afforded in the Crystal Palace, would furnish forth 
suple patronage fur so short lived a display as the annual Scottish Féte. 
The promoters, however, were unwilling to trust to chance, and they 
aecordingly had their games organised upon a much broader basis than 
reviously. They introduced into the programme a variety of sports 
pot exclusively, or even at all, practised north of the Tweed. hey 
aspired at giving to their entertainment @ more cosmopolitan character 
yal a wider range ofattractiveness. Archery was dispensed with as an 
efete art and not very interesting in practice. In its stead came wrest- 
ling, quarterstaff exercise, morris dancing, sack races, jin ling 
natenes, and several other English, Irish, and French sports. With 
wch @ programme, the games commenced yesterday at 1 o'clock; bat 
yho can calculate the chances and changes of the weather in this vari- 
sble climate? Among other competitors from the north came a genu- 
ine“ Scotch mist” —a day of dripping rain, at intervals giving fallacious 
promise of a clear sunshiny afternoon, and then marked by fast and 
furious showers. Just at the critical mement when the games were 
spout to commence the clouds began to pour forth their liquid centents, 
end all day long they showed a complete and heartless disregard of an 
ceeasion which deserved better treatment at their hands. 

The children of the Caledonian Asylum, in their tartan array, rang- 
el themselves in a hollow curve round the lists marked off in the park 
fr competition. Performers on the great highland bagpipe took up in 
succession the notes of some well known pibroch or gathering. A mi- 
litary band tried to fill the air with music; but in spite of the claims 
of charity and the seductions of music the rain would come down just 
st the critical moment when it was most likely to drown curiosity 
spout the Féte. Scotch people are accustomed to that species of an- 
noyance, and in fact are rather partial to it than otherwise. In the 
West Highlands ** a fine soft morning ” is a common description of 
yeather which in this country would call into requisition a perfect sea 
ofumbrellas. It is, however, difficult to conduct games under such 
wtoward influences. A ‘* Strathspey ” was started by kilted dancers 
yon & platform rendered slippery by rain, and the consequence was 
tut down came several of them, to the great amusement of the com- 
nay. Then “the light putting stone” was tried during a blink of 
vushine by a party ot Highland competitors, the best men hurling it 
frward with immense vigour. To ‘the putting stone” succeeded a 
tighly effective and interesting display of what was once an English 
gort called ‘ quarterstaff," but which has now fallen into disuse 
among us, and is practised chiefly in France. It is called there “ Ba- 
ton” playing, pa an admirable and effective illustration of tne skill 
acquired in it was given by M. le Boucher, who was opposed to M. 
lellier, also a most creditable and expert performer. Armed with long 
sticks, which they wielded with both hands, these two exhibitors set 
towork and a more picturesque and striking display of agility and 
manly grace than their encounter called forth we have rarely witness- 
el. The staves were handled with marvellous rapidity, and as often as 
le Boucher cut hig adversary in half by dexterously aimed blows at 
the ribs,a murmur of applause ran along the stands where the specta- 
tors were assembled. To the quarterstaff succeeded a description of 
ladian club exercise, by Mr. Harrison, the interest of which lies in the 
apparent ease with which wooden clubs of immense size, and weighing 
J0lb. and even 37lb., are wielded. Hardly was this over before the 
rain again descended. The railed space was cleared of competitors, 
and all betook themselves to the shelter which the tents erected on 
the grounds afforded. For a time nothing could be heard but the pat- 
ter of the storm upon the canvas or the abortive squeak of some bag- 
pipe. As for the pleasures of sight, they were ‘ nil,” unless it be 
agreeable to see a frightful sacrifice of the finery which is the peculiar 
‘orte of the London Highlander. During a temporary cessation of the 
tain & foot-race was started, and away some eight or ten kilted “ gil- 
“3” went over the slippery grass, pretty close together at first, but 
those deficient in lungs or speed dropping off by degrees, till at last, 
vila panting breath and half staggering strides, Michael Sowerby, a 
ire sandy-haired lad, reached the goal, winner by several yards. 
‘ud now unmistakeably set in wet, but as the weather lightened the 
tues Were continued. ‘‘ Tossing the caber” was exhibited with ex- 
lat effect, and excited, from its remarkable features, great atten- 
lhe foreigners present, among whom were several of the Commission- 
sto the Exhibition, seemed to be particularly struck with this per- 
‘‘aancé ; nor were the spectators generally less pleased with the dis- 
)yof wrestling by some Cumberland men, several of whom were per- 
‘et models of the build required for that pastime. The throws were 
wle with great cleverness, and nothing occurred to detract from the 
‘greeable impression which feats of strength or agility, unaccompan- 
tlby any disgusting accessories, must always create. During the 
tnainder of the day there was broadsword practice, in which Sutton, 
-lalmers, Newton, and other non-commissioned officers in the house- 
toll troops distinguished themselves—Mr. Maclon and Mr. Chapman 
ificiating as umpires There were also reel dancing and leaping, the 
‘ter very dan, erous from the slippery state of the grass. Finally, 
‘ere Was a very amusing sack race won by a short active little Shet- 
aul pony of a Highlander, who managed to keep his legs all through, 
ruilenearly every one of his competitors were obliged to bite the dust. 
Between 4and 5 o'clock it became apparent that it was useless any 
“ager to struggle with the adverse influence of the weather. The 
“mpany, of whom there was a large muster, the day considered, began 
; “epart as best they could. The various tents were filled with per- 
“mers and others who still lingered behind, and in one of them might | 
“ Seen a poor old blind piper striking up the music of Tulloch Ghor- 
“ttnd playing with immense animation while a policeman joined 
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ture kilted’ partners in the dance. 

Ry sto be hoped that the Scottish Fete may be more favoured by 
medhnny to-day and to-morrow than it was yesterday. The pro- 
Same | 


ewume Is a very attractive and varied one, well calculated to awaken 
“the inhabitants of this great metropolis a taste for manly sports 
;/. ¢xercises which their usual sedentary habits of life render it very 
mae that they should cultivate more extensively than is at pre- 
the the case. From our native pastimes the masculine character of 
ne People can be most safely recruited, and it is by no means re- 
ad that the youth of Cockaigne should learn to “toss the caber” 
“ ‘row the hammer” or ‘* put the stone” if those amusements of a 
et people help to keep alive in them a love of all that tends to 
re the fibre, to develope the muscle, and sustain the animal 
ates Something is due to the body as well as to the mind, and if 
Ray f nS we pay most attention to intellectual cultivation, the country 
he us how to qualify that influence by its rough and sturdy 
: Her Majesty the Queen honoured the two last fetes with her 
and hopes are entertained that she may continue her patro- 


esence, 
Lage : ° ° ° 
8* on this occasion.— T'imes 11th inst. 
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Recuations in Evrore.—We copied last week from 
aris journals a short paragraph, stating that it was in con- 
to hold a sanitary congress with the view to the better regu- 
® quarantine laws. We are now enabled to give, from a semi 
the ahem the following details :—After the resistance offered by 
th Prene Prt of Marseilles to the new regulations presented by 
Cation of th overnment with a view of diminishing the oppressive op- 
ttitime p © quarantine regulations, it was resolved to propose to the 
Mer ang Owers that an enquiry should be made into the true char- 
thlera) rn of the diseases (the yellow fever, the plague, and the 
thnted in eo the propagation of which restrictive measures are 
Werstamd; erent countries, with a view of coming to some general 
Bt that ing on the subject. It was proposed by the French Govern- 
Povey ob ® congress should be held at Toulon, and that each maritime 
ould send to it two delegates, one to represent the commercial 


‘Otep 

tion Mor other a member of the faculty of medicine. The sugges- 
tarnpros Hing Was universally approved of; but some of the Powers 
ter On med the place named for the meeting, and proposed Montpel- 
td aforqee the French Government proposed Paris, as being central 
Uatig y immediate access to the best infor- 
i e advantage of being able to commu- 
of their respective countries, in the 


ing the delegates not onl 
» but also giving to them th 
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* &t ace with the embassies 


event of such a course being necessary. This last proposition has been 
acceded to, and the Congress will commence its labours soon after the 
middle of the present month. We understand that the priacipal points 
to be submitted to the congress by the French Government, are—l1. Is 
the cholera contagious’? Are quarantine regulations against this dis- 
ease necessary for public security? In cases of plague is it safe to 
adopt the system practised by Austria, ef allowing the quarantine to 
commence from the date of the sailing of the vessel from its last report 
instead of that ofits arrival at the port of destination? Is it not advi- 
sable to form a general sanitary board representing all the maritime 
Powers, and to appoint for each port, where a quarantine shall exist, 
a medical man, who shall represent, not merely the country in which 
‘he resides, but all the maritime Powers, and whose declaration shall 
| be conclusive, unless it be set aside by the decision of the board on the 
remonstrances to which it may give rise.—Galignani’s Messenger 





| British Assoctarion.—Yesterday evening M. Boutigny was pledg- 


ed to thrust his hands into a pot of melted iron, to be prepared for the 
purpose at the foundry of Messrs. Ransome and May. Accordingly, at 
a few minutes before seven o’clock a large party assembled at the re- 
ception-room, and proceeded with the French philosopher to the place 
of fiery ordeal. A pot of glowing metal, red hot from the furnace, be- 
ing placed before M. Boutiguy, this gentleman, having damped his right 
hand with a little water, plunged it with perfect impunity into the 
mass. The sensation, he assured the spectators, was one one of cold 
rather than heat, and he gave the following rationale of the phenomena : 
—The moisture on the skin became converted, by heat, into that pecu- 
liar condition termed spheriodal vapour, which being a bad conductor 
of heat, effectually prevented the skin from being burned.—(An explan- 
ation or confirmation wanted.) 
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Surely as the week comes round, comes the European weekly budget 
of news, our files now reaching down to the 12th instant, from Liver- 
pool. —Readers knew by the preceding Steamer that the auti-papal 
bill had concluded its wearisome course through the Commons; and 
we therefore take leave of it for a while, since the Government is in 
no particular hurry to have it pulled to pieces in the Upper House. 
Far advanced as is the Session, when the first reading took place with- 
out opposition on the 7th instant, the Marquis of Lansdowne postponed 
the second, and consequently all debate upon the subject, until last 
Monday, the 21st of this month. Why all this needless delay ’—for al- 
though the House of Lords has not its Irish brigade of obstructors, it 
has its Roman Catholics, its Puseyites, its Bench of Bishops, and its 
judicial dignitaries, to say nothing of its party politicians. Amongst 
them all, it will be strange indeed if some lively discussions be not 
provoked. Against their interminable protraction there is, however, 
one sure defence—grouse shooting commences on the 12th of August. 

As for a couple of defeats sustained by the Government on isolated 
questions, one theoretical and the other practical—they must be re- 
corded, of course; but beyond that little need be said of them. We 
call the vote by ballot a theoretical question because, so far, it is not 
advocated by a sufficient number of men or by men of sufficient calibre 
to afford a chance of its being carried into operation. It is a barren 
fact therefore that on the 8th instant Mr. H. Berkeley, by a vote of 
87 to 50, obtained leave to bring in a bill for introducing the vote by 
ballot into Parliamentary Elections; but the Government must have 
thought the result a matter of profound indifference, for not a word 
was said in opposition to the motion.—The other caso was also an old 
one, revamped, Lord R. Grosvenor, by a vote of 162 to 132 went 
through the same first step on behalf of the attornies and solicitors, 
who desire to be relieved from the payment of an annual tax amounting 
in the gross to £220,000. But the Chancellor of the Exchequer did 
not relish the idea of parting with so large a sum, and accordingly op- 
pose’ the motion. The result is already stated. At a subsequent 
stage the Goverament will probably take revenge, as it has done with 
a bill brought in by Lord Naas for altering the mode of collecting ex- 
cise duty on home-made spirits. The subject, not one of general in- 
terest, has occasioned the Ministry sundry defeats; but on the second 
reading in a full House of 360, the bill was lost by a majority of 28. 
Sir James Brooke, who has acquired a great name for his efforts at 
suppressing piracy in the Eastern Archipelago, and whose praises have 
been often sounded in this journal, has come triumphantly through an 
investigation into his character and conduct, made by the House of 
Commons, at the instigation of the indefatigable Joseph Hume. A 
summary of the debate will be found elsewhere. 

This present age is often called a serious one; and yet a reader of 
London papers cannot fail to notice how large a share of public atten- 
tion is engrossed by festivities and entertainments. State balls elbow 
Bishops’ synods in the crowded columns of the Z'imes, and Colonial 
grievances are cramped into a corner, that a new opera or an archery 
meeting may have room and verge enough. Truly if our ancestors 
were a fighting race, we are fast becoming a féting one, whilst as for 
testimonials to merit and presentation services of plate—they are in- 
deed ‘* too numerous to mention.” This thought is forced upon us by 
the events of the week now under notice. Thrice has the Queen ap- 
peared in public with all the splendour of state pageantry, but without 
preserving that guarded distance from her loving subjects, which in 
ether Monarchies is generally set down in the programme for meetings 
between Sovereign and People. Her Majesty’s third state visit to the 
municipal authorities and the citizens of her metropolis is described 
above; but we must content ourselves with merely mentioning the fact 
that the two Italian Opera Companies have been similarly honoured. 

The return of quarter-day brought before the public a statement of 
the public revenue, with a host of comments thereon, all tinctured 
more or less with party colouring. From several before us, we select 
the following :— 





‘* The official returns of the amount of the Quarter’s Revenue, ending 
Saturday, July 5th, show a decrease on the quarter, as compared with 
the corresponding quarter of last yeay, of £95,354, which, however, is 
very insignificant, when it is recollected that the Summer quarter of 
last year was one of unparalleled prosperity, and that the gradual re- 
duction of the timber and sugar duties has been in operation in the in- 
terim. 

«The returns for the year ending July 5, 1851, show a total decrease 
of revenue of £218,739. Under the head of Customs there is a decrease 
as compared with last year, of £25,122, which is accounted for by the 
recent reduction of Customs duties; while the Excise, on the other 
hand, shows an increase of £122,273. Under the head of Stamps, there 
is a diminution to the extent of £285,250—which is, however, less than 
the amount which the Exchequer nominally sacrificed by the new Stamp 
Act of last session. We also see a decline of £28,849 on the item of 
Taxes, and of £106,418 onthe Property-tax. The Post-office, how- 
ever, has yielded £74,000 more during the past twelve months than 
during the year which expired on the 5th July, 1850—a striking proof 
of the activity of trade and commerce. On the whole, the returns are 
of a satisfactory character.” 





On Tuesday, the 8th inst., M. de Tocqueville read to the French Na- 
tional Assembly his report from the committee nominated to advise 
upon the proposed revision of the Constitution ; and we regret that the 
extreme length of this able document precludes us from republishing it, 
except in a very condensed form which will be found below. 





was anticipated, it decidedly recommends the revision of the Con- 
stitution by a Constituent Assembly specially elected for that purpose, 
according to the 111th article of the Constitutionitself. The strongest 
reason assigned is the inconvenience and danger which may result from 
the simultaneous expiration of the Assembly’s existence and of the Pre- 

sidential term of office, in the month of May next. Should the Assem- 

bly fail to adopt the Committee’s recommendation, M. de Tocqueville 

| urgently insists upon the importance of a firm adherence to the Consti- 
tution as it now stands, administering herein a reproof to those political 

partisans who are looking to some summary mode of procedure for the 

purpose of arriving at their ends. The report is neither Republican 

nor Monarchical; nor does it advise the fettering of the proposed Con- 

stituent Assembly by any pledge or precaution whatever. A total re- 

vision is recommended. The document does not seem to have made any 

extraordinary sensation in Paris; but the debate on its adoption will 

in all probability be full of interest. It was to commence last Monday 

week, and according to the French custom many members had set down 

their names for a place in the tribune. Amongst those inscribed as 

intending to support the revision are Messrs. Odillon Barrot, de Brog- 

lie, de Falloux, and de Montalembert, whilst against it are Jules Fa- 

vre, Charras, General Cavaignac, and General Fabvier.—Louis Napo- 

leon had made another excursion, having assisted at Beauvais at the 

inauguration of a statue to the memory of Jeanne Hachette, a heroine 
of the fifteenth century, who saved that city from the clutches of 
Charles the Bold of Burgundy. The President's reception was more 

favourable than that which greeted him at Poitiers. —From other qua- 

ters of Europe, the news is not important, unless we place confidence 

in the report that the Courts of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, have’ 
bound themselves by treaty to put down any attempt at revolution un- 

dertaken in the minor states of Europe. 





The fate of Kossuth, the Hungarian chieftain, does not seem to be 
correctly ascertained. The American journals have contained, within 
a few days, a letter written by him, early in May, to the American 
Charge d’ Affaires at Constantinople, wherein he complains bitterly of 
bad faith and ill treatment, and prolonged detention on the part of the 
Turkish Government. By the America, however, we learn that he and 
his few remaining companions are to be delivered to the British autho- 
rities at Malta. Whether this release be clogged with their forced ab- 
sence from Europe, the report does not mention. 





The Town, such part of it at least as has not migrated to sea-shore 
and mountain-tops, was somewhat excited on Tuesday last by the pub- 
lication of late news from Havana. The long looked for insurrection 
was said to have come at last; and at Puerto Principe, on the anniver- 
sary of American independence, a rebel standard was said to have been 
successfully unfurled. How many a Lopez would have been in the 
field again, it were hard to tell; but a later arrival added this to the 
long previous list of hoaxes played upon the sympathetic tendencies of 
our contemporaries, and the whole affair ended in smoke. 





By an arrival at Philadelphia, accounts have been received from 
Rio Janeiro to the 11th of June; and amongst the items of interest, it 
is mentioned that a steam tow-boat belonging to an American firm in 
that port had been blown up by H.M.S. steam sloop Cormorant, under 
circumstances thus described by a correspondent of the .V. Y. Express. 


Rio Janeiro, June 11, 1851. 

The bark Minesota, for Philadelphia, sails to-day, which opportu- 
nity I avail in making you acquainted with the destruction of a 
steamer owned by an American house here, by order of the er 
of the British steamer Cormorant, under the following circumstances. 

Alphonzo Romez, a notorious slave dealer, despatched a schooner on 
the 6th inst. for the Coast of Africa, which was at anchor on the 8th 
three miles outside this harbor. On the morning of the 8th, the steam- 
er Sarah, used as a towboat, and owned by Messrs. Hobbs & Alva- 
ringe, wealthy and highly respectable American ship chandlers of this 
city, proceeded out to the schooner with supplies, which were supposed 
by the British officer to be for the maintenence of slaves, and on exa- 
mination his suspicions were verified. He instantly seized the steamer 
Sarah, took her crew on board the Cormorant, and towed her two 
miles from the harbor, where he ordered her to be blown up, which 
was promptly executed. Messrs. Hobbs & Alvaringe represented the 
matter to Mr. Todd, the American Minister, who immediately repaired 
on board the Cormorant to demand an explanation, which was given but 
of a very bungling and unsatisfactory nature. Mr. Todd has forward- 
ed the whole proceeding to Washington, and gave the British officer to 
understand that reparation and apology would be instantly demanded 
by his Government. 

The U. 8. sloop of war Dale is in the harbour, and our Minister had 
it in his pewer to inflict a fearful chastisement on the Cormorant, and 
on every soul on board of her, but with his usual discretion he sub- 
mitted the affair to the proper authorities at Washington. 


The Captain and crew of the Cormorant must have been exceedingly 
grateful to the American Minister for his forbearance; although it 
may be presumed that his sympathies would not be very strong on 
behalf of his countrymen, if they be rightly described as aiding and 
abetting the slave trade, which British and American Naval officers 
are united in their efforts to put down. It is scarcely worth while to 
append a list of the British ships of war on the Rio Janeiro station, 
some of which are almost always in the harbour. As for the event 
itself, we doubt not that its legality will be decided by the proper tri- 
bunals; and though it reads as if a very high-handed measure, it 
should be borne in mind that the tricks and evasions resorted to by the 
parties engaged in this infamous traffic render summary proceedings 
almost of necessity frequent. 











Mr. Brace, the American gentleman imprisoned by the Austrian au- 
thorities, on suspicion of political interference in Hunga-y, has not, 
according to last accounts, been set at liberty. He has only been trans- 
ferred from one prison to another. The Hartford Courant of Monday 
last contains a letter from himself, of the 17th ult., addressed to the 
Austrian Minister ut Vienna. The place where it is written is not 
menticned; but the writer adopts rather a legal mode of arguing his 
defence. Heclaims release, very properly, on the grounds of lack of 
proof against him; but by his own statement, no one can be surprised 
that he fell under suspicion. Cordially as we detest the whole system 
of Austrian government and espionnage, Americans ought to consider 
it rather a compliment than otherwise, that their nationality brings 
them into disrepute and subjects them to personal inconvenience, when 
they travel amongst the prying functionaries of a jealous and despotic 
power. 

Mr. Howe has returned to Halifax N. S., from his recent trip to the 
Upper Provinces, in furtherance of the great Colonial railway projects. 
We sincerely hope that rumour does not err in speaking of the success 
which has attended his journey. We notice with much satisfaction 
that the Provinces are keenly alive to the importance of improving 
their internal communications. 

The Right Revd. Dr. Hibbert Binney the newly appointed Bishop of 
| Nova Scotia arrived at Halifax in the dmeriea, Cunard Steamer, on 
Tuesday. 

The Fourth of July was celebrated in London, in a novel and strik- 
ing manner. Mr. George Peabody, a worthy and wealthy American 
merchant of that city, gave a very sumptuous entermainment on the 
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of the day by his own countrymen, but also as a graceful and signi- 
ficant acknowledgment of the good feeling now existing between the 
two countries, so abundantly testified of late, notwithstanding the petty 
squabbles in which journalists and their adjutants indulge. With- 
out adotping the hyperbolical expression of the Herald's correspon- 
dent, who calls it ‘a remarkable proof of the greatnesstof the Ameri- 
can mind and the magnificence of the American merchant,” we may 
safely say that the festival was happily imagined, admirably carried 
otu, and accepted in the same cordial spirit with which it was proffer- 
ed—so far as concerned the English visitors. The gentleman just quo- 
ted, writing on the 8th inst., does indeed complain that the 7'imes made 
not ‘‘ the least reference to this great réunion.” But he complained 
rather too soon. The Zimes, though never or rarely reporting any 
but Royal or public entertainments, contained, on the 9th, the follow- 
ing notice of the one in question. 

THE AMERICANS IN ENGLawp.—On Friday evening last. being the anniver- 
sary of American independence, a splendid entertainment was given at W illis’s 
Rooms by Mr. George Peabody, an eminent American merchant, to a large and 
distinguished party of guests, who were invited to meet the American Minister 
and Mrs, Lawrence. Thecom included many distinguished Americans, who 
were either visitors to the Exhibition or had been summoned from the country or 
the continent for the occasion, together with the chief among the resident Ameri- 
cans and many of our awn countrymen of high rank and prominent position. The 
rooms were tastefully decorated with flowers, and with English and American 
flags skilfully blended and interchanged ; and at one end and the other of the spa- 
cious ball-room were placed portraits of the Queen and of the illustrious Wash- 
ington, each canopied with the combined flags of the two nations. The evening 
commenced with a concert, for which the assistance of Mademoiselle Cravelli, 


Miss Hayes, Lablache, and Gardoni was secured, and which passed off with re- 
markable ecla¢. Dancing ensued at 11 o’clock and at 1 a profuse and elegant sup- 


r was served, by far the greater portion of the company remaining untila very 
ate hour. His deen the Duke of Wellington honoured the company with his 
presence. 


The aged Duke seated in a chair of semi-state beneath the portrait 
of Washington has been, of course, a tit-bit for the paragraph writers, 
and will probably furnish a theme for sonneteers. It must, in truth, 
have been @ spectacle well calculated to induce genuine emotion, and 
to call away thought from the common-places of a ball-room. 





A public dinner was given on Monday last to Archbishop Hughes, by 
the leading Roman Catholic gentlemen of this community, on occasion 
of his recent return from Europe. The banquet seems to have been a 
splendid affair, worthy of the repute of the Astor House, where it 
took place. The party numbered about two hundred, including 
many guests of name and standing, but with a singular lack of atten- 
dance on the part of the leading men in publiclife. This may 
have been owing to the season, so unpropitious for a city festival; or 
possibly to a little coy reluctance on their part to appear prominent at 
a muster which might be construed into a political one, on the eve of a 
Presidential campaign. We find nothing worth notice in the toasts and 
speeches reported, save an expression which fell from the lips of the 
Reverend Archbishop himself—the very last place from which one 
might have expected suchan issue. Will it be credited, indeed, that 
his Grace should designate the famous bull or rescript of the Sovereign 
Pontiff, which has well nigh turned England topsy-turvy, as ‘the 
parchment sheet of a poor old man upon the bank of the Tiber’? There, 
however, stands the phrase set down in black and white—not quite re- 
concileable, it must be confessed, with certain other phrases of which 
we wot—* odour of sanctity,” ‘‘infallibility,” and the like. The cu- 
rious may determine whether this was a mere mode of speech, allow- 
able because employed to point an attack upon British legislation—or 


moreover, much nearer to the centre of the coast line of the colony than 
any other town init. The Premier’s positive statement, however, in 
the House of Commons, that no instructions had been sent out in refer- 
ence to the suggested removal, has quieted the discontent which has 
been excited by the rumours respecting the despatch. , 
Another Cape Town paper, in its summary, dated the preceding day, 
says, 

‘« The aspect of the war has undergone little alteration since our last 
publication, and we regret to say that we have still no decisive success 
to record, or in fact anything that would lead to the conclusio: of a 
speedy termination of the present disastrous state of affairs. The sys- 
tem of patrols has been continued, the Amatola mountains have been 
repeatedly penetrated, and their fastnesses explored by the British 
troops, who have endured great fatigue and displayed all their usual 
energy and gallantry; but the enemy, like the children of the mist, 
banish on their approach, driving off their cattle. In fact, as Sir H. 
G. Smith observes, we have to deal with a foe who acknowledges neither 
front, flank, nor rear, and whose movements are too rapid and eccentric 
to be calculated upon. A fall of snow had occurred on the Winterberg 
and other mountain ranges of the colony, which extended to the Ama- 
tolas. The numbers of plundering parties of Caffres within the colony 
have greatly increased, probably in consequence of the privations 
which they suffer in the bush. Fortunately the 74th Regiment landed 
at Port Elizabeth and proceeded to Graham’s Town, so that there will 
be a larger military force than heretofore within the colony, to second 
the effect of the Burghers and the faithful coloured inhabitants. The 
300 men who arrived in the Dee have joined sir. H. G. Smith at King 
William’s Town. 

‘‘ These reinforcements are, however, inadequate for the purpose, 
looking at the extended line of frontier along which operations must be 
carried on. A couple more regiments of infantry, one of light dra- 
goons, and above all, some companies of the rifle brigade, with propor- 
tionate artillery, will probably be required before the half-barbarous 
tribes in our vicinity can be sufficiently impressed with the power of 
Great Britain for any lasting and satisfactory peace to be concluded. 
As we have before observed, the sooner a sufficient force can be brought 
into the field the better ; the necessity is inevitable, and further delay 
may increase the disorder and bloodshed in our newly acquired territo- 
ry and the Sovereignty, and augment the cost of this harrassing war- 
fare Whatever conciliatory measures be adopted, and whatever alter- 
ation in our Caffre policy is contemplated, they should be preceded by 
a display of the power of Britain to subdue and crush any combination 
of the coloured tribes in the vicinity of the colony.” 





SUMMARY OF M. DE TOCQUEVILLE’S REPORT. 
Delivered in the National Assembly of France, 8th of July, 1851. 


M. de Tocqueville ascended the tribune to read the report. A pro- 
position to revise the Constitution, he said, had been presented by 232 
of their colleagues. No greater question had been agitated for the last 
60 years. The Committee had to inquire if the Constitution was de- 
ficient, and if it was urgent to reform it. Nobody contested it. The 
minority thought that the present critical situation was not occasioned 
by the Constitution but by the political men placed at the head of the 
Executive. The majority, however, did not concur in that opinion.— 
They ascribed it in a great measure to the vices of the Constitution. — 
They objected to a government formed of one Chamber enacting laws, 
and of one man constituting the Executive Power. Both were return- 
ed by the same electors. The Assembly was all powerful, and the Pre- 
sident was bound to obey it to a certain extent. hey were equal by 
their origin and unequal by their rights. Their eternal ‘ete-d-/éte, 
without any arbitrator above them, could not constitute the conditions 
of a regular and strong Government. M. de Tocqueville then summed 
up the objections derived from the impossibility of obtaining for the 
revision the votes of three-fourths of the Assembly. MM. Baze and 
Mornay said that the evil lay more in the country than in the law.— 
So long as it shall continue divided as it now was,a Constituent Assem- 
bly could not found a durable order of things. These gentlemen 
added that those who were loudest in demanding the revision did not 
wish for it. Their object was to agitate the country, in the interest of 





whether Archbishop Hughes is really so far Americanized as to repu- 


an unconstitutional candidate. The majority, however, was not con- 


diate even the spiritual foreign yoke. Be this as it may ; some of the | verted by those arguments. They did not deny that the revision was 
speakers at this banquet anticipate a great effect from the echo of its dangerous, but they considered it necessary. They regarded it as the 


only legal means of preventing the Government falling into umconsti- 


report through Europe—though how and wherefore, it is difficult to} tutional hands. They observed that the people might endeavour to 
imagine, unless in one single respect. The Vatican is believed to have | save itself by some suprenic measure. Let us consider the state of the 
ears to hear, though not always a heart to understand; and the Roman | spawes mind and study the facts. The nation was surprised in February. 


Catholic Primate of New York is reported not to be devoid of ambition- 


was not revolutionary. It overcame factions and anarchy. 
Alarmed at the attacks, directed not only against its political insti- 


What if a Cardinal’s hat should become vacant? Will “the poor old | tutions, but against its civil organsiation, which had been respected 
man upon the bank of the Tiber” be likely to place it upon the head, | by all the Governments that had succeeded each other for the last 60 


whose tongue spoke of him in such irreverent and familiar terms ? 





THE CAFFRE WAR. 


ears, it adopted a glorious name from a sense of horror of anarchy. 
- de Tocqueville then examined the consequence of an unconstitution- 
al election. Whatshould be the result? The country would not only 
abolish one article of the Constitution, but virtually destroy the 


The following extracts are taken from the Cape Town Mail of the | €mtire Constitution. The Assembly would have on its side, power, 


3ist May :— 


honour, and right, but at what price should it triumph? Who could 


« During the past month no military movements of great importance | foretell the issue of such a struggle, which would either end in usur- 
have taken place, but the war has been gradually assuming an unfa- | Pation, civil war or anarchy, and would certainly prove the ruin of 


vourable aspect, which has given rise to much anxiety. 
** On the 28th of April, Co 


the Republic and liberty. The convocation of a Constituent Assembly 


onel Mackinnon, with a force of 2,000 men, | WS certainly the least evil. He then referred to the theory, adduced 


moved from King William’s Town into the fastnesses of the Amatola by the minority, who placed the existence of the Republic above the 
mountains; and Major Wilmot, with about 700 men, proceeded again national sovereignty, and thus bound the people to a form of Govern- 
towards the Keiskamma, near the junction of that river with the Chu- | ™¢nt contrary to their habits and welfare. The majority refused to 
mie, in order to effect a diversion, by occupying the attention of the state that the revision was demanded in order to improve the republi- 
Caffres in that quarter. Both of these movements were completely suc- | ©@2 institutions, and not to impede the liberty of the Constituent. 
cessful. Colonel Mackinnon entered the mountains at 2 o’clock in the | There was a point, however, on which it had been unanimous. It de- 
morning, and, taking the Caffres by surprise, captured about 400 head clared that if all legal attempts to arrive at that end should fail, and 
of cattle. The enemy, exasperated by the loss, attacked the column if the legal majority could not be obtained, the Constitution should 
with great fury, engaging for a time at close quarters. After a short | 2¢vertheless be invariably and universally obeyed. That sentiment, 


but desperate conflict, they were repulsed and routed with heavy loss. 


he was certain, would be likewise shared by the Assembly, for the 


About 250 were estimated to have fallen. The loss of our troops was Constitution was the sole legality, the sole law remaining. The As- 
rather severe, being three men of the 73d Regiment and one Fingoe | 8*™bly should not only obey the Constitution, but compel obedience to 
killed, and 12 men of the 73d, and one of the 6th, three of the Cape it. lt was with that view that the Committee had thought proper to 
Mounted Riflemen, and two of the levies wounded. The dead were | °™body the whole 111th article in the resolution it had adopted in fa- 
brought into the bivouac, and interred with military honours. On the | YOUr of the revision of the entire Constitution. All attempt on the 
1st inst. Col. Mackinnon again entered the mountains, and burnt the | P@?t of the Administration to urge the people to adopt an unconstitu- 


kraal of Sandilli’s brother. The Caffres collected in considerable force, 
but could not be brought to anengagement. On the following day Col. 
Mackinnon returned to head quarters. 


tional candidate should not only be unbecoming and irregular, but cul- 
pable. Each of you, said he, concluding, hearkening only to the voice 
of conscience and the interests of France, will forget his passions, 


“While these operations were going on, Major Wilmot scoured the | Tivalry and hatreds, and only think of the country and history. 
banks of the Keiskamma near the Chumie and Fort Willshire, and for | (Bravos.) 


five days kept the Caffres in that quarter incessantly on the alert. Two 


smart skirmishes took place, in which more than 30 of the enemy were 
killed. Of Major Wilmot’s detachment only three were wounded. 

_ “Her Majesty’s steamer Vulcan arrived in Simon’s Bay on the 12th 
inst. from Queenstown, bring the 74th Regiment. After coaling, and 





PAusic. 


Iratian Opgera.—E ven Maretzek did not seem to have anticipated the im 
mense audience which Salvi and ‘‘ La Somnambula’’ drew on Wednesday even- 


landing the women and children, the steamer proceeded immediately | ing. The struggle atthe door for tickets, as the hour for performance approached, 


body of Hi 
discipline have excited much admiration, had orders to join General 
Somerset’s division, which was greatly in need of such a reinforcement. 


to Algoa igh where the regiment disembarked on the 17th. This fine 


landers, whose manly appearance and excellent state of 


gave the first indicaticn of a veritable Jenny Lind rush for admittance. Extra 
benches, in great numbers, were hastily produced from the invisible caverns of 
Castle Garden, but not half enough for the emergency. Maretzek’s appearance in 


The soldiers who arrived in the Singapore, about 300 in number, were the orchestra was warmly greeted, and there was ot one in the house who did not 
sent up to East London in the steamer Dee, and arrived on the 13th at | ®e@rtily wish him joy, at this unexpected crowning of his operatic hopes. The 
head-quarters, where they were received with great satisfaction by | overture was, in many parts of the house, scarcely audible, from the wrenching-up 


their comrades of the various regiments in the colony. 


‘A report has prevailed, to the effect that Sir Harry Smith was 


about to repair to Graham’s Town, for the purpose of meeting General 
Somerset, and arranging with that officer some plan of combined ope- 
rations against the enemy. Nothing positive, however, is known re- 
specting his intentions. On the 21st inst. his Excellency was still at 


of seats which had been ineffectually stapled-down to the floor around the ice-tables 
under the gallery. Iron failed to resist the eager rush for places, and the impor. 
tunate tugging of indignant bench-seekers, who found fast, what was supposed to 
be, at the first moment, moveable. 

Bosio was warmly received, but Salvi, as the stranger-star of the evening, met 


ing William’s Town, and was preparing to hold a general review of ! with an enthusiastic greeting. We were quite struck with his high-bred and 
the troops on her pie tm Ae birth-day. Major Wilmot, with a detach- | graceful manner of responding to the audience, betraying even through the pea- 


ment of 900 men, 


ham’s Town, by the Wesleyville Fo 
twice cut off. 


“ The court-martial on the Hottentot rebels has been in session at 


where the mails have lately been 


been sent hs gene the communication with Gra- | sant’s costume which he wore, the ease of an Italian nobleman—which we under- 
> 


stand him to be. Indeed, the only fauit in his acting during the evening arose 
from the fact that he could not forget he was a gentleman, altho ugh he represented 


Fort Hare, and no less than 53 prisoners were tried in one week. The | *e part—pro tem—of a simple rustic. He gave us much more voice than usual, 


sentences has not been made known. 


and more than we supposed him still to possess. But he evidently made this a 


** A despatch from Earl Grey was received by the Vulcan, dated a | pointin his singing, more than we remember to have observed on auy former oc- 


few days before the Caffre outbreak was known in England, and re- 


commending the removal of the seat of Government to Graham’s Town, 


as a more central position. The suggestion has awakened much sur- 


casion. Perhaps the fresh and voluminous voice of Bettini served as a slight spur 
to this. A point that charmed us particularly in Salvi’s performance was the tone 


prise and indignation, as the colonists consider that the question of the of unaffected grief in his voice, a quality of expression entirely justified by his 


most suitable seat of Government is one which the future Colonial Le- 


role. It was, however, the tender and exquisite pathos—we must again admit— 


gislature should decide. There is no doubt that a great majority of | °f @ refined soul. Bettini would have given us a more uncontrolled outburst of 


the inhabitants of the colony would be in favour of Cape Town, which 
combines numerous advantages possessed by no other locality, and is, 








hearty rustic grief. We could not but observe also, as we have often done before, 
the remarkable purity of tone, so peculiar to Salvi, It is to this, that the fact of his 














most piano tones being so distinctly audible, is to be ascribed—and this, for the 
well-known acoustical reason, that the purer a tone, the more pervading and far. 
reaching is its character. Another admirable feature not to be overlooked in his 
singing, is the masterly skill he displayed, as usual, in diminishing from a strong 
forte tove, delivered from the chest, to an exquisite piano with the head voice—q 
change of registers most difficult, in the execution of which Bettini has vainly at. 
tempted a similar masterly skill; Not every performance of Salvi during the 
evening, however, satisfied us. The song familiarly known by the English text 

“Still so gently o’er me stealing,” rather disappointed us. The frequent inspira. 
tion of air, for a strong tone, broke up the rhythm of this very legato melody too 
much, and interfered with its smooth, even flow. We think we have heard it 
better sung. Occasionally too, there was a hurried and uneven delivery of the 
slighter embellishments, which betrayed, we thought, some fatigue, or lack of 
vocal strength. These however were slight defects when compared with the gene. 
rally surpassing merit of the accomplished tenor. 

Bosio was captivating asever. She is equally good, it would almost seem in 
all parts, both as vocalist, and actress. We rather regretted, however, that in the 
somnambulistic scenes she closed, or nearly closed, those handsome eyes of hers 

the general habit of somnambules being to open them all the wider. She received 
a number of bouquets, and merited general homage. Marini ¢ried to do well, and 
we sincerely regretted that his voice did not permit him to realize his conception 
of the part- His intonation. in spite of all his evident effort, was very defective 

and is only to be ascribed, we should think, to hard treatment, or neglect of his ~ 
turally noble organ. The straining effort to sing in tune, when the voice (as in this 

case perhaps) is not at the moment finely conditioned, is in itself a hazardous ex- 

periment. 

The orchestra was efficient, as were also the chorusses—rather a proponde- 
rance of alto perhaps, or rather of one alto voice, which very energetically sustain- 
ed its part, and was individually heard in all the chorusses, *‘ Sonnambula” with 
Salvi, we think will prove a great card for Maretzek, and will bear a prolonged 
repetition. Butif any other opera is given us, iet us have more of Bellini, or 
somebody else besides Donizetti, of whom we have latterly had a great surfeit, 





An Opera BY MENDELSSOHN.—Last week we gave considerable space to 
Thalberg’s first appearance as an Operatic composer. That event has been im- 
mediately followed by the production of a hitherto unknown Operetta, written by 
the gifted and lamented Mendelssohn. It was brought out at the Haymarket 
Theatre, London, where the Drama has been languishing greatly, and performed 
by a mediocre company of whom the Misses Pyne and Messrs. Donald King and 
Weiss are the leading members. In the following extract from a London paper 
of the 8th inst., we omit some remarks upon the ineflicient manner in which this 
novelty was produced. 


The opera, or to use the German term, liederspiel (play with music) which, in 
the English version produced last night by Mr. Webster, bears the name of Son 
and Stranger, was composed by Mendelssohn, when in London, in the year 1829, 
about the same period at which the second symphony in A major was written for 
the Philharmonic Society. It was first executed at Berlin. on the 25th anniver- 
sary of the wedding of the father and mother of the great musician, for which oc- 
casion it was specially dedicated. The performance, which was private, took 
place in the family residence, before a select party of friends, relations, and ac- 
quaintances. The work was never published during the lifetime of Mendelssohn, 
and has only now been given to the world by the proprietors of his posthumous 
copyrights, Messrs. Ewer and Co. 

The libretto of the Son and Stranger was written by Mr. Klingemann, an inti- 
mate friend of Mendelssohn's. The English adaptation is from the pen of Mr. 
Chorley, who, adhering to certain alterations made in Germany, to fit it for stage 
representation, and using the freedom indispeusable in the translation of a lyrical 
work, has accomplished his task with ability. The story is very slight, and may 
be told ina few words. The mayor of a certain village, with Ursula, his wife, 
have been deprived of their only son by conscription, and have not heard any 
news of him for years. When the piece opens the inhabitants of the village are 
on the eve of celebrating a jubilee in honour of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
mayor’s appointment. Two strangers arrive—a pedlar and a musician, The 
former, who exults in the name of Kauz, insinuates himself under yarious pre- 
tences into the favour of the mayor. The latter, through some secret communica- 
tion, appears to have engaged the interest of Lisbeth, the mayor’s ward, and the 
delle of the village. This excites the jealousy of Kauz, who, disguised as a watch- 
man, dogs the steps of his adversary at night, and catches him serenading Lisbeth 
The entrapped serenader makes his escape, but soon returns, dressed in the 
habiliments of Martin, the real watchman, who, in a state of intoxication, had 
readily ceded his place and duties to Kauz. Finding Kauz employed in the very 
business in which he himself had been surprised, the unknown musician collars 
him, cries out “ thieves,’’ and awakes the mayor, who from his bedroom window 
recognises Kauz, whom he imagines to be the watchman, and orders the other to 
liberate him. The following morning, the day of the jubilee, Kauz, who has been 
informed of the incident of the mayor's long-lost son, attempts to pass himself off 
as the individual so anxiously desired, but is unmasked by the stranger, who him- 
self turns out to be the person in request—a fact which he had already disclosed 
to Lisbeth to her entire satisfaction, since it leads to the revival of an old affection. 
Slight as the materials are, this little piece is by no means destitute of effect. 
True, the fun of Herr Kauz is not of the best, nor is there anything either striking 
or new in the magniloquence and affected pedantry of the mayor ; but, as a vehicle 
for music, it is sufficiently lively and stirring. 

Even in his earliest opera, the Wedding of Camacho (written at the age of 14), 
which was brought out at Berlin, and almost immediately suppressed by the wish 
of the composer himself, Mendelssohn betrayed evidences of decided talent for the 
theatre. Some five or six years later the Heimiehr (the opera now under con- 
sideration) developed that talent in a still more remarkable light, and there can 
hardly be a doubt that his early death deprived the world of a very great aud 
original dramatic composer, whose works would, in all probability, have con- 
stituted as remarkable an epoch in the history of the art as those of Mozart, 
Beethoven, and Rossini, Those who are intimately acquainted with the com- 
positions of Mendelssohn, great and small, and who have recognised in them the 
dramatic element in such a large variety of forms, will be less astonished than 
others, only partially euyoulated with his works, at the simplicity, freshness, well 
sustained gaiety, and genuine humour exhibited in the music of the Son and 
Stranger. It cannot, indeed, be cited among the great works of its composer ; 1t 
lays no claim to the distinction. But, considering its character and pretensions, 
Mendelssohn has written few things more entirely beautiful and engaging. That 
it places beyond all doubt the fact of his genius as a dramatic composer, 18 quite 
enough to make it interesting to all lovers of music. For freedom, spontaneity, 
and tluency of counterpoint, it does not yield even to the operas of Mozart—with 
which, however, it must not be compared, since its brevity and unambitious pro- 
portions place it out of the pale of larger and more comprehensive dramatic 
essays. Nevertheless, a more complete and highly finished work of its length has, 
perhaps, never been written; and if Mendelssohn was able to do so well for the 
momentary amusement of a private circle, it is not unreasonable to suppose, that, 
had he lived to carry out his plans, he would have equalled the greatest composers 
for the lyric stage. . 

To say that the execution last night did anything approaching justice to Men- 
delssohn’s. music would be to set truth at defiance. * * * Nevertheless, so 
irresistible was the attraction of the music, that, with all these drawbacks, we 
never remember a musical piece to have gone off with more éclat. The applause 
was incessant and hearty ; there was an evident desire to encore almost everything, 
and inconveniently full as was the house—in galleries, pit, and boxes—there was 
no check whatever to the manifestations of satisfaction and enjoyment. | The pre- 
sence of real genius must always be felt, even through the mist of cote > 
formance; and a muck: inferior company to that at the disposition of Mr. We ster 
would have been insufficient to tide the beauties with which the opera of the Son 
and Stranger is crowded. With better means of execution its effect would of 
course be much greater; but taken as it is, it will amply repay a visit to the 


theatre. — 
Drama. 


The Broadway is closed, Brvugham’s Lyceum is closed, and so is Burton’s 
house in Chambers Street, albeit the latter is sustaining upon his own broad 
shoulders at Niblo’s the fortunes of himself and his company, Crowds are flock- 
ing thrice a week to see the comedian go through his famous drunken scene In 
“the Toodles,” which apart from him, is the most ridiculous trash that ever mor- 
tal ears were compelled to listen to. On Thursday night, however, we could not 
avoid the suspicion that Mr. John Dunn, who is more at home in a farce than ina 
sentimental melodrama, did purposely and of malice prepense overdo his part of 
George Acorn, the misanthropic Jack Tar, and so bring it within the range of 
drollery. How grateful we felt to him for a laugh wherewith to relieve the dreary 
platitude, and how we longed for one of the old fashioned galleries of Drury Lane 
or Covent Garden, whence a voice would assuredly have issued, calling upon the 
said Jack for ahorn pipe- Mr. Burton is something of a dramatist, and not over- 
worked just now. Why on earth does he not extricate the lively characters of 
Mr. and Mrs. Toodles from the slough of dramatic despond into which they have 
unhappily been cast? So far as adaptation goes, they have just as much to do 
with “Hamlet,” as with the dull piece to which somebody has hitched them on, 
and are really worth a better setting. Do try it, Mr. Manager. ‘‘ The Toodles in 
their new house” might answer for a title, and the allusion to the renovated estab- 
lishment might make it answer. 





The Marshall benefit is likely to prove a bumper indeed ; and will occur sa 
tunely for showing what improvements have been made at the Broadway.—) 
Mowatt arrived here on Monday night by the Pacific steamer, and we eral weil 
have the pleasure of welcoming her return to the stage of her native countr) 
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gH AMERICA, AGRICULTURAL, ECONOMICAL AND 

— Noes F.W. Johnston. 2 vols. Blackwood.—In the 
anne the year 1849, an application was made to Mr. Johnston— 
-_ -- utation as @ scientific agriculturist has been long established 
hse ee Legislature of the province of New Brunswick to undertake a 
o al inspection of the cultivated and uncleared lands of that colo 
pororn to draw up for their information @ report on the facts and re- 
SH sof the inquiry. Mr. Johnston accepted the invitation ; and hav- 
ale po arrangements for a tempory absence from his post in the Uni- 
~ of Durham, sailed from Liverpool by one of the regular steam- 
sew . Halifax, on the 28th of July 1849. Mr. Johnston’s stay in 
er § America was 8 months,—for we find him again at home in April 
oo Those eight months were actively and intelligently employed. 
course explored the province of New Brunswick with great care ; 
is travels extended over a considerable area besides. He went as 
th as the frontiers of Virginia; and travelling up to Buffalo, he 
ross the Lakes and down the St.,Lawrence to Montreal and 





He of 
put b 
far sou 
went ac 


Oe siast of Mr. Johnston’s visit was almost purely professional ,— 

dhis two volumes are to a great extent also professional. They con- 
re the strictures of a very competent critic on the whole subject of 
‘nerican farming ; and it is their great and peculiar merit that, very 

rly for the first time, they place before us in a clear and intelli- 
mole point of view the actual state of agriculture in the Atlantic 
fstes. Mr. Johnston writes with remarkable fluency and elegance. 
He adheres very closely to the questions before him,—and his materi- 
ls have generally been obtained by extensive and patient observation. 
We wish, however, that he had been a little more concise. The length 
of his chapters, and the substantial repetition in one volume of a great 
deal that is amply discussed in the other, render the task of reading 
these ‘ Notes’ a somewhat tedious one. We are quite willing to allow 
that this excess of detail has arisen from an anxiety to leave no part of 
the picture obscure ; and it must be admitted that the whole of the 
tvo volumes are written with a force and precision unusual with trav- 
lers of far greater pretensions than Mr. Jobnston. Still, the bulk 
of the matter is felt to be oppressive; and this circumstance, we fear, 
nay impair the usefulness of the publication. 

In few words—the two main results which seem to be made per- 
fectly clear by Mr. Johnston’s investigations in the upper portions of 
North America are :—first, that the agricultural capabilities of what, 
for want of a more definite name, may be called the Atlantic and Lake 
region, have been very much exaggerated,——and secondly, that, so far 
from the decline of the lumber (that is the timber) trade in our own 
North American colonies being tantamount to the ruin of those set- 
‘ements, it has in fact led to the first real development of their vast 
sgricultural resources. ibs ' 

Very exaggerated statements have been in circulation for a long 
time in this country with reference to the agricultural wonders of the 
American States. We have been told of inexhaustible supplies of 
grain, and of the existence of a surplus produce for exportation so 
large that the inundation of almost every European market seemed 
to be a matter of necessity. Mr. Johnston’s book will materiallly in- 
terfere with the future influence of these statements. He has care- 
fully gone over the greater part of the region to which they apply. 
He has been into the Genesee Val.ey,—he has seen the flour-mills at 
Rochester ;—and he knows exactly the condition of agricultural science 
among the western farmers :—and the impression on his mind is, that 
ina very short time the United States will accomplish no small feat 
if they succeed in feeding their own increasing population. This is 
not a rash or merely general opinion. Mr. Johnston gives his rea- 
sons. We cannot follow him through the whole of these; but, ex- 

ressed as shortly as possible, they amount to this :—That it is a fun- 

famental article in the creed of the American farmers to exhaust the 
soil they break up,—and when itis fairly worn out, to travel farther 
west and reclaim another portion of the virgin wilderness. Hence, the 
region ofagricultural abundance is always receding farther and farther 
from the Atlantic seaboard and from the older States, It is this con- 
tinuous exhaustion of one district before a fresh one is opened up which 
does and will keep down the production of grain in America. If the 
old and the new cereal regions were equally fertile, there might possi- 
bly be that plethora of supply in America which it has been the cus- 
tom to suppose in this country :—but the fact is not so. Labour is too 
dear in America, and fresh land is too cheap, to render it worth the 
while of the American farmers to expend in mere improvements re- 
sources Which will suffice to accomplish a totally new reclamation of 
yairie land, yielding almost spontaneously crops of great value and 
vundance. 

The following passages bearing on the point are entitled to great at- 
vation. The italics are added by ourselves.— 

“One of my objects in visiting Nurth America was to remove the mistiness of 
nyown ideas as to the agricultural character and condition of its several great re- 
fions,—to test the seeming exaggerations in which, as if by some natural law, the 
utives and residents of this northern part of the New World are inclined to in- 
dige. I was desirous, also, of obtaining a clear idea of the relation which A- 
merican practice bears to English practice ; the prospects and success of indivi: 
dual American to those of individual English and Scotch farmers; American 
pstand future surplus wheat to the state and demands of the English market; 
the life of the settler in these new countries to the life he would have Jed had he 
remained at home. On a few of these points] have arrived at clear and definite 
totions,—not hastily, I believe, though some of them may still be incorrect. It 
issou.e remarks upon these I wish briefly to = down in this place. And first, 
«: to the condition of agriculture as an art of life, it cannot be denied chat ,in this 
region, as a whole, vt is in a very primitive condition. Before the first Puritan 
emigrants landed at Plymouth, the Indians ipcaye and hoed, and reaped their 
corn much as the white settlers do now, and like them, deserted old land for new 
then the crops began to fail. Many operations, it is true, are now performed upon 
existing farms which were unknown tothe Indian races; but a similar absence of 
skill and forethought is generally observable in reference both to the mode of per- 
forming them, and to their after effect upon the land. I speak, it will be borne in 
mind, in these remarks, of the newly settled parts of North America; and the 
nore newly settled the more clusely will they apply. I would not be understood 
\ calumniate those longer cultivated districts in which, the first stage of their ag 
ticultural history being past, new life and energy are now being brought to bear 
upon the culture of the land, by which the errors of past ignorance and want of 
skill may, by-and-by, be repaired ; or of those happier new districts which men of 
knowle ge and capital are redeeming from a state of nature, and at once submit- 
Ung toa rational system of culture, capable of being carried on for an indefinite 
Period without injury to the land.” 

Mr. J ohnston next refers more particularly to the consequences of an 
tthausting treatment of the land.— 

“The first practical or economical consequence of this exhaustion of the land is, 
that it gradually ceases to produce a remunerative return of those crops which 

ave been specially cultivated upon, and have been the immediate means of ex- 

tusting it. In North America, generally, this crop has been wheat,---as this has 
always been the kind of grain for which the most ready market could be obtained, 
otwhich could be most certainly exchanged for the West India produce and the 
uanufactured articles which the settler required. As the exhausting culture pro- 

“ded, therefore, the quantity of wheat raised beyond the demands of the state 

*colony---that is, the surplus for exportation, gradually decreased. I need not 

‘tier into details upon this point; the grand consequence is such as I have de- 
Fees and the general proof of it is, that the wheat-exporting regions of North 
spree have, as Lhave already stated in my remarks upon western New York, 
The radually shifting their locality, and retiring inland and towards the west. 

ats of the Lower Sw Lawrence were the granary of America in the time of 
_ dominion ; western New York succeeded these ; next came Canada West: 
a fae = surplus exists and the main supplies for the markets of Europe 
tvingn me newer regions beyond the lakes. These in their turn, as the 
tien, yo ness passes away, will cease to be productive of abundant wheat, 
caltare of ita manite, wees then look for its supplies of this grain either toa better 
Datural cheneee exhausted soil, or to regions still nearer the setting sun. This 
W other quence of an exhausting 7 of culture has been aided and hasten- 
diver to on — the oy of which is full of interest and instruction. I may 
Plant, the lees on 4 en a soil becomes unfavourable to the growth of a 
tnd the PA wg Pa € to grow upon it, comes up weak, and is liable to disease 
this kind ms insects 7 posesnia plants. Whether as a natural consequence 
te wheat t} pong oe oy rom the exhaustion of the soil and the weakening of 
tant fact hee ned -4 as : e : ww 4 some other cause not understood, it is an impor- 
it aid for man tacks 0 vat w 14 ae have, in Lower Canada, been lending 
tw certain, A y years to diminish the wheat crop in quantity, and to render it 
husband b gradual revolution, therefore, has been taking place, not only in 
the sarpit’ = the food of the people also, and in the kind as well as quantity of 

Produce they have been able to bring to market. I know, indeed, of 

©se respects than those which are prese 
‘relative and absolute,—of the differe 
‘ ar Successive periods, during the | 
ton A asec conclusion to be drawn from these premises Mr. John- 

“This ee to state in the following emphatic terms,— 
ions of the Nout on of crops) has already been the case in the longer settled 
° for the m orth American continent; and the same consummation is prepar- 
1 Whe ‘Rye new settled parts, unless a change of system takes lage he 
Pidually lease nei 80 called,—granary districts and States will, by a d-b 

en in number and » DY and-by, 
and extent, and probably lose altogether the ability to 


Nadtinies 


nted by a comparison of the 
ower C 


nt kinds of grain produced in 
ast twenty-five years,” 





export, unless when unusual harvests occur. And if the population of North 
America continue to advance at its present rapid rate,—especially in the older 
States of the Union,—if large mining and manufacturing populat:ens spring up, the 
ability to export wheat to Europe will lessen still more rapidly. This diminution 
may be delayea for atime, by the rapid settling of new western States, which from 
their virgin soils, willdraw easy returns of grain ; but every step westward adds 
to the cost of transporting produce to the Aulantic border, while it brings nearer to 
that far western California, which, as some predict, will in a few years afford an 
ample market for all the corn and cattle which the Western States can send it. 
In their relation to English markets, therefore, and the prospects and profits of the 
British farmer, my persuasion is that, year by year, our transatlantic cousins will 
become /ess and less able,—except in extraordinary seasons,—to send large supplies 
of wheat to our island ports ; and that, when the virgin freshness shall have been 
rubbed off their new lands, they will be unable, with their present knowledge and 
methods, to send wheat to the British market so cheap as the more skilful farmers 
of Great Britain and Ireland can do.” 

Mr. Johnston does net tell us much concerning the political and so- 
cial state of the American Union. He confines himsel to agriculture; 
and, on the whole, he adopted @ sound policy in doing so. There have 
bee: so many disquisitions of late years on American manners an | po- 
litics, that it is good taste to leave them alone,—-especially in those in- 
stances where a traveller visits the country with a special and techni- 
cal object in view. His business in such cases is to see only one parti- 
cular class of objects ; and we are always thankful to read, even in 
unduly protracted chapters, an intelligent discussion of clear and de- 
finite questions, instead of rhetorical essays on subjects so general and 
so large that after a certain time any formal reference to them must 
lead a writer into either repetition or eccentricity.—Athenaum. 
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A NEW PAPER IN A NEW WORLD. 


The following lively article refers to the appearance, in January 
last, of the opening number of the Lyttelton Times, published at Lyt- 
telton in New Zealand : 


A slice of England, cut from top to bottom, was despatched to the 
Antipodes in the month of September last. A complete sample of 
Christian civilisation, weary of the difficult fight for bread within the 
compass of these narrow isles, took ship at Gravesend in search of less 
crowded markets on the shores of New Zealand. The step was enthu- 
siastic and of doubcfal practicability, but by no means wild. It was 
not a blind helterskelter rush from known trouble at home to more 
painful hardship to be discovered abroad, but a deliberate, long consi- 
dered, solemn, and devoted pilgrimage to a temple erected by Nature 
for the good of all comers blessed with strong limbs and courageous 
hearts, Greece in the heyday of heathen glory had given her picture 
in little to the colonies she deigned toestablish. Why should not Eng- 
land present a miniature of her own Saxon face to her new born de- 
pendencies? Noah’s ark did not more completely treasure up speci- 
mens of the creature world than did the ships bound for the Canter- 
bury Settlement preserve casts from all the old moulds left behind 
them in the mother country. At the head of the pilgrims stood an ac- 
tual bishop, behind him were working clergy, working schoolmasters, 
working landlords, working labourers—workers every one! Between 
deck and keel were the elements of a college, the contents of a public 
library, the machinery for a bank, yea the constituent parts of a con- 
stitutional government. The adventurers stepped on board British sub- 
jects, with British feelings, British associations, and British habits, 
and let them be drowned or disembarked where they might, they would 
carry to the bottom or to any other landing place the British character 
as emphatically impressed upon their persons as the effigy of Britannia 
upon their familiar halfpence. It is superfluous to add that the enter- 
prising voyagers took on board with them type, a press, an editor, a 
reporter, pens, ink, paper, and a determined resolution to start a jour- 
nal for the enlightened public of New Zealand at the very earliest op- 
portunity. No English traveller is rash enough to deposit himsclf 
even in a railway carriage without his newspaper. John Bull could 
scarcely be said to be represented at the antipodes unless, with his day’s 
work done, he could be shown with a pipe in his mouth and his feet 
under a table, deliciously absorbed in ‘* the latest news,” and the ex- 
citing conflict of his local politics. 

It is certainly not a matter of astonishment that the Canterbury set- 
tlers should settle upon an organ half an hour after they were fortu- 
nate enough to reach their distant home; but it is really worthy of re- 
mark and admiration that all the conditions of a highly influential 
journal ” should present themselves in an instant to an antipodean 
contemporary, on a desert coast, quite as readily as to the journalist 
in the céntre of this ever restless city. It is difficult to glance at the 
first number of the Lyttelton Times, now before us, and to associate 
its existence with a community not quite a monthold. So far from be- 
ing ashamed of our namesake, we are positively proud of his acquaint- 
ance and envious of his power. If the editor of the Lyttelton Times 
can create so much out of nothing, what would he make out of such a 
breeding heap as this of London? There was no need for such a man 
to travel in search of bread and cheese as far as New Zealand. He 
should have stayed at home, where geniuses are still rare, however 
much the market of mediocrity may be over stocked. ‘* The settlers, on 
board the first Canterbury fleet,” says a London writer, *‘ have taken 
possession of a lonely land—a country which has yet scarcely had its 
natural lineaments modified by the handiwork of man.” That writer 
has not seen the Lyttelton Times. Lonely forsooth! ‘‘ Lineaments not 
modified by the handiwork of man!” Why, the settlers have not yet 
recovered from their sea-sickness and found sleeping holes for their 
children, and yet there are three whole columns of advertisements, 
every one smacking of the true old world flavour, and indicating the 
handiwork of man us busy at the other end of the sphere as it is at 
this moment in Cheapside. There is ‘a three-year-old filly, unbro- 
ken,” for sale in one corner, a ‘‘ card” from ‘‘ Richard Beamish, gene- 
ral commission merchant,” in another; here the well known “ under- 
signed,” who has been “‘ fortunate enough to secure the co-operation,” 
&e.; there the announcement of Mr. Alport, ‘‘ who has had the hon- 
our to recéive instructions tu sell by auction,” &c. ; now the notice that 
‘« the price of advertisements in this paper is 3d. a line for the first ad- 
vertisement ;” now the warning that * all persons found cutting or da- 
maging timber or underwood on lands, &c.;” and now the intimation 
(for what British advertisement list, either at home or abroad, would 
be complete without it ?) that the subscription set on foot for the widow 
and children of an unfortunate and departed brother is still open wait- 
ing for donations, which will be thankfully received on behalf of the 
bereaved ones. ' 

An antipodean paper that is to reflect the journalism of the mother 
country must, of course, have its column for accidents and offences, 
though the paper be not an hour old and the community to which it 
belongs just as young. English newspapers, like the British constitu- 
tion, have grown gradually into their present strength. In the Can- 
terbury Settlement nothing begins from the beginning on principle.— 
Society, journalism, laws, institutions, are all eighteen hundred and 
fifty-one years old at starting. Ifthe child in this instance is not fa- 
ther to the man, the child is, at least, as old aman as his father.— 
Under the head ‘ accidents” we are sorry to learn that, “ during the 
afternoon of Sunday last, the 5th inst., a large party, consisting of, 
&e.” were “returning on board from attending divine service, when a 
squally breeze from north-east, éc.;” but we are happy to state that 
‘“« with the exception of some fatigue no inconvenience has resulted to 
any of the party.” The ‘‘ police report” gives us no murder, which is 
on the whole satisfactory, but ‘‘ Joseph Benzett,’’ knowing what is due 
to the mother country from one who has undertaken to represent her 
institutions in his own proper person, gets drunk, and is according] 
fined 5s. (the very price at Bow-street). ‘‘ Eli Salt was charged wit 
having stolen a door, the property of the Canterbury Association, of 
the value of 5s. ;” and Eli Salt, not having the fear of the bishop before 
his eyes, reveals his origin, and vindicates the national genius of his 
class by assuring the bench that “ he had bought some doors of Mr. 
Gartner, the storekeeper to the association, and he thought that the 
door he had taken was one of them.” There isno doubt that Mr. Hard- 
wick would have given Eli Salt, notwithstanding his ingenious defence, 
one week in the house of correction. Seven days’ incarceration is the 
fac simile sentence of the Canterbury magistrate. Heading the leadin 
article stands the orthodox ‘* Notice to Correspondents,” without whic 
the Lyttelton Times would certainly have failed to complete its mimic 
mission It is very true that no correspondent has, as far as we can 
see, rendered the slightest notice necessary , but, lest he should at any 
future period, he is very properly reminded that “no communication 
will receive any attention unless accompanied by the name and address 
of the author”—an intimation, we conceive, somewhat unnecessary on 
a spot where “ the lineaments of nature are still unmodified by man,” 
and where one general ‘‘ address” answers pretty nearly to every living 
soul in the place. To say that we have a “ Poet’s corner” is but to add 
another instance of the daguerreotype fidelity of our Canterbury sha- 
dow, who will inevitably turn their settlement into a second London 
ages before Mr. Macaulay’s promised New Zealand chief ruminates up- 


on the decay of civilization at the foot of the new London, or any other 
metropolitan bridge. 

Our eye glances with natural avidity to the Lyttleton Times ** leader.” 
Is our cotemporary for protection or free trade? Does he call Lord 
John Russell a miserable incapable, or heap vituperation on the head of 
Mr. Disraeli? Is he for an extension of the suffrage, for all the points of 
the charter, and for the repeal of the act of 1829? Our ingenious bro- 
ther is evidently nonplussed. He and the whole family of colonists are 
wrecked upon the leading article. They have carried all England out 
with them, from a dignitary of the church down to the domestic fowl, 
but they have left the ingredients of the leading article behind them. — 
Had they these, their stock of national produce would be complete.— 
It is a painful and humiliating confession to make, and it takes two co- 
lurans to arrive at it, but there is no con-ealing the fact, “ parties and 
party distinctions are among the products which the Canterbury colon- 
ists must raise by their own industry.” They cannot with the best 
disposition to do so, begin to squabble the moment they land upon their 
virgin shores about abstract theories of government, about radical re- 
form of abuses which do not exist, about the venality of a government 
which is not formed. Achilles was weak in one point. This is the 
vulnerable heel of the Anglican colonists. They set up a newspaper 
complete in all parts but that which is deemed at home essential to its 
life. But for one gleam of hope, happily visible at starting to the edi- 
tor of the Lyttelton Times, he weal sink from envy and despair.— 
‘* No doubt,” he cheerfully writes, ‘‘ various objects of local interest 
will spring up, calling forth discussion and creating division, and par- 
ties will form themselves, clustering round the apple of discord which 
time will throw among them.” He knows his people, and he relies up- 
on their instincte. 

Materials for a telling “‘ leader,” were unfortunately for the editor 
cut from under him on landing, or he might have remedied his case at 
once. According to the Custom-house regulations in force on the ar- 
rival of the settlers high import duties were charged upon goods brought 
out for the purposes of settlement. Before the pilgrims landed a coun- 
cil of colonists was held; resolutions were passed and a letter of re- 
monstrance was addressed to the governor of theisland. Fortunately 
for the settlers, but, as before said, unluckily for the writer, who looks 
for various objects of local interest to arise, ‘‘ calling forth discussion 
and creating division,” the governor was within reach, open to reason 
and blessed with common sense. His Excellency was pleased ‘to issue 
instructions to the Custom-house that the most favorable construction 
should be placed upon the custom laws of the country as regards all goods 
brought by the first settlers for their own use ;” the chattels of the col- 
onists were landed duty free, and the “‘ apple of discord” to which our 
contemporary so feelingly refers, was for the moment dashed from his 
lips. 

Reports of public meetings are not wanting te ee this micros- 
copic picture of true British life. England would not be England with- 
out its parish vestries and the constant exercise of the right of unres- 
trained discussion. The Canterbury colonists had been too long pent 
up in their floating prison houses not to relieve themselves at once of 
their accumulated eloquence and lo proceed to business after the manner 
of their fathers. Meeting No. 1, on board ship, we have above referred 
to. Meeting No 2, of land purchasers, took place on shore immediately 
afterwards. The site of the capital of the settlement was then decided 
on—a vote of thanks was passed to the chairman, “and the meeting 
separated.” A few days afterwards we have meeting No. 3, whena 
communication is read from Mr. Godley, who receives the thanks of the 
assembly, and the assurance “ of entire confidence in his integrity, 
ability, and judgement.” On this occasion the council of colonists re- 
sign their functions into the hands of their constituents, but express 
their readiness to reaccept the trust if called upon to reassume their 
duties. Thereupon Mr Crompton moves, ‘‘ That the present council 
be requested to retain office for two monthsfrom the present date ;”’ Mr. 
Pollard seconds the motion, but an amendment follows upon its heels, 
extending the two months totwelve. Seventeen are for the amendment, 
ten for the original motion. The council have British bosoms beating 
under their waistcoajs, and are bound to act up to the well known pa- 
triotic standard. In the teeth of such a minority they have no option 
butto resign. They will hold office only until a new council is appoin- 
ted. ‘* Cordial thanks” are proposed and carried, and this meeting 
separates like the rest. Meeting No. 4 brings graver matter on the 
table. Dr. Selwyn, the LordjBishop of New Zealand, desires to adress- 
he assembly! Silence for his Lordship! A rumour has got abroad 
that the bishop had been opposed to the dismemberment of the diocese 
of New Zealand. Nothing could be further from the truth. He, the 
bishop, had actually written to Lord Lyttelton to propose the lismem- 
berment. (Hear, hear.) ‘*He wished also to mention to the colonists 
that he found the clergy had come out with only very limited incomes 
guaranteed tothem. He hoped that as soon as the clergy were settled 
in the various districts the colonists would, by some voluntary addi- 
tional aid, make up for the time a sufficient income.” On both subjects 
the meeting expressed itself to the perfeet satisfaction of his Lordship, 
who ‘‘ thanked the meeting for a vote of thanks” and then retired, as 
did the meeting very shortly afterwards. 

And so proceeds our grown-up son at the antipodes, in laudable im- 
itation of his weather-beaten but tough old sire. Who shall say that 
the boy is not the very image of his father? Who ever doubted he 
could run alone? If we have any lingering fear that he may stumble, 
it is only because we cannot choose but remember the difficult paths 
through which the oldman has beaten his way to his present greatness ; 
and be conscious that there is no royal road to civilization, or to any 
goal that demands patient self-denial from the beginning of the journey 
and gradual developement of power and resources on the way.— Times. 





WHAT AN AMERICAN SAYS OF HIS PART IN THE WoRLp’s Farrn.— 
We had occasion last week to intimate that Americans themselves had 
been quite as severe on their own contributions, as the Times or 
Punch. A peculiar proof of this is afforded in the following extract 
from a well-written communication to the Evening Post, from the pen 
of a gentleman just returned from London. We give it place because 
it speaks the truth plainly—not from any desire to reiterate the fact. 


But how of ourselves—‘** the universal Yankee nation, that can whi 
all creation?” It has hung up the biggest ‘sign’ in the whole build- 
ing, staring at the whole ** world” from one end to the other—and each 
of the thirty-one states stands out conspicuously, besides, on its own 
account ; and the large eagle spreads its wings most ambitiously over 
all, challenging every body as palpably as if it said in so many words 
—* Here we are, the great, free and independent nation, all ready to 
show you poor benighted subjects of despots, that we are pretty con- 
siderably ahead of you—if you want to learn a thing or two, just look 
this way.” 

And vnat do we show? There are doubtless a few creditable things, 
and some useful, practical improvements—strange if there were not— 
but, with all deference to the better judgment of Mr. Greeley, I, for 
one, am sadly forced to believe that, all things considered, while the 
«Great Exhibition” is itself a marvel—a splendid triumph—the part 
which the United States takes in it is a lamentable failure—not to say 
a national disgrace. It is not so much because we don’t show splendid 
articles of luxury—gorgeous plate, queenly jewels, royal carpets and 
tapestry, or magnificent pearl-cove trophies from foreign conquests 
—all such matters would not be sought for under our bapner—but the 
trouble is, that what we could show most creditably is not there ; and 
what there is, is so vulgarly and ambitiously spread out over 80 large 
a space, that even our own most valiant patriots, as they walk through 
it, must involuntarily mutter, ‘great cry and little wool!” Perhaps 
it is not strange that the contributions were few and meagre ; but even 
what there are, if quietly and respectably placed, in @ space propor- 
tioned to that allotted to other nations, would have passed very fairly 
in the general view. As it is, however, some of the best light and 
space in the whole building is claimed for sixpenny calicoes so hung as 
to look like dirty remnants at a Chatham street store ; tchwork 
quilts, most woefully at variance both with the useful and the orna- 
mental ; gaudily colored maps, which any decent bookseller would be 
ashamed of—and busts of Washington and General Taylor, made in 
soap! Details would be superfluons ; you have had enough of them 
before, without doubt; but I repeat, deliberately, what I cm sure 
every intelligent American visitor will corroborate, that the American 
show in itself, and especially as compared with the rest, is meagre, 
uninteresting, meanly and vulgarly arranged, and altogether vexa- 
tious and disreputable to the country; that it had better not have 
been there at all—and that it will take years to efface the unfavour- 
able impression which it gives to the hundreds of thousands who exa- 
mine it from all parts of Europe. There was a t opportunity here 


for the United States to take a creditable place in the world’s ware- 
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useful arts, as well as the natural resources—but it has been miserably 
thrown away. Even the substantial products—the corn, the cotton, 
flour, rice—are tumbled into the place in such a helter-skelter fashion, 
as would disgrace a country fair in Illinois. What a contrast Canada 
makes in this respect! With far less to show, she has taken so much 
pains to show well—(sach as having glass-topped barrels for specimens 
of wheat, with timber trophies, and so forth, tastefully arranged,) | 
Canada really looks infinitely more respectable among the nations, as | 
here represented, than the great Republic itself—-compared with which, | 
Austria, as Mr. Webster said, is ‘‘ but a patch on the earth's surface. 

I repeat, what is mortifying to an American who has any pride, (and 
a fig for one who has none,) is the vulgar pretension which we dis- | 
play, rather than the modest, independent reality. True, as has been | 
said, we were not on equal terms—our exhibitors were not seeking a | 
market, and could not afford the expense which would be profitably 
laid out by European manufacturers ; but why need Mr. Riddle stick 
up those staring, vulgar signs—why need he have claimed so much 
room to display nothing? hy need he build that great pine office— 
so conspicuously placed that the unsophisticated crowd wonder what 
is to be seen there? In short, why need the American people be made 
the laughing stock of Europe? Mr Greeley, perhaps others, insist 
that it is all right—end that we sustain our national position with en- 
tire credit. I wish I could think so; but as one of the ‘* sovereigns, 
and one of the (smallest) exhibitors, I freely admit myself to be 
ashamed of my own part, and of the whole concern. As to the “ Com- 
missioner,” it is certainly not his fault if the contributions are tame 
and meagre, but no person of ordinary judgment and good taste would 
have managed what tuere are, in & way to invite ridicule. Quere— 
was a horse auctioneer likely to be the most suitable person to repre- 
sent the country on this occasion? Was the choice really Mr. Web. 
ster’s? Was not Mr. Stansbury much better fitted for the post? I 
ask unsophisticatedly, and without prejudice, or any acquaintance 
with either party. But there has been bad management or bad taste 
somewhere, aud I dwell upon the fact, because our countrymen might, 
and ought to take a good lesson from this affair. It should have the 
effect to pull down our inflated national vanity, somewhat ; and show 
us the advantage of systematic and harmonious action. It should 
teach us that our American maxim, ‘ Any way will do,” is not always 
so safe as the older one, viz : ‘‘ Whatever is worth doing is worth 
doing well.” ; ’ 

Look at the splendid productions of even despotic Austria—that 
‘* patch on the earth’s surface” which our orators would have us des- 
pise as beneath contempt. How is it that in useful as well as fine arts, 
she is so immeasurably ahead of us—at least in this exhibition. Look 
at the respectable and elegant arrangement of the goods from little 
Switzerland; see what a harmonious “concert of action” there can 
vroduce, a‘ a comparatively small expense, and what a vast difference 
in the effect when you turn to the higgledy-piggledy, sprawling dis- 
play cf patch-work and school-girl samplers under the huge pink sign 
of the “* United States.” If it is true patriotism to boast of one’s coun- 
try, whether right or wrong, creditable or ridiculous, I fear lama 
renegade. Bust enough fot the present of the Crystal Palace. It is 
really a subject for almost exhaustless study and profit. 


ABD-EL-KADER. 


Lord Maidstone, the eldest son of the Earl of Winchelsea, who has 
recently published a poem in six cantos, bearing the name of this illus- 
trious soldier, has, it seems, interested himself in the Emir’s fate. 
A late number of the Times contains the following letter to the 
Editor :— 


Sir,—You have always been a friend to the noble and chivalrous 
Abd-el-Kader, and I hope you will give this statement a place in your 
columns, if you think it can serve him. 

Friends and foes, of late, have equally lost sight of the true grounds 
upon which his claim for liberation rests ; the one asking it as a favour, 
the other postponing it indefinitely, as an experiment too hazardous in 
the present state of Algeria :—in fact, it is based upon a clear and sim- 
ple compact, which neither admits of the one solution nor the other. 

Lord Londonderry, with a zeal that does credit to his heart, has no 





sooner taken leave of the picturesque masses of the Chateau D’Amboise, 
than he writes to the President of the French Republic in behalf of 
the illustrious chief with whom he has just been conversing. The 
letter is courteously acknowledged by the President, and the world is 
delighted to find that the personal sympathies of the ‘‘ prisoner of 
Ham” are already enlisted in favour of the ‘‘ prisoner of the Chateau 
D’ Amboise ;” nay, more, that ahintis conveyed ‘ of better days in store 
for Abd-el-Kader yet!” Not contented, however, with this gleam of 
sunshine, the noble Marquis proceeds to solicit the good offices of her 
Majesty’s Government with that of France for the furtherance of the 
same object, rightly judging that an expression of the feeling of the 
House of Lords must have great weight even on a question out of their 
jurisdiction. As might be expected, Lord Lansdowne, on behalf of the 
Government, declined the proposed interference, while he gave Abd-el- 
Kader’s cause the full benefit of his individual sympathy ; and the 
conversation was put an end to Le a sublime paradox of Lord Broug- 
ham’s, in which hv endeavoured to absolve his friend King Louis 
Philippe, and M. Guizot, his Minister, from the blame which very pro- 
perly attaches to them; advancing, however, no proofs, but rather 
trusting to bold assertion and the prestige of his own name to carry 
him through ! 

It is not my object in this letter to find fault with any one individual 
or party. I wish to show that the detention of Abd-el-Kader, contrary 
to the terms of a contract which is known all over Africa, was a false 
step, nay, the falsest that could have been taken under the circum- 
stances; and that the French have lost a golden opportunity of consol- 
idating their power in Africa, by basing it upon the moral feeling and 
goodwill of the tribes with whom they are placed in contact. 

The Emperor of Morocco (Abd-er-rachman) has (since the campaign 
which ended in Abd-el-Kader’s surrender to the French on the banks 
of the Mallouiah) detained two of the Emir’s brothers in custody. One 
of them he has lately beheaded on some pretext never wanting to ab- 
solute monarchs ; the other is still imprisoned and illtreated. 

What a favourable contrast would French generosity have presented 
could they now point to the great Emir, residing in honoured seclusion 
at Alexandria or Mecca, and testifying from his retreat to the generous 
fulfilment of every condition guaranteed by Lamoriciere ! 

So far from showing jealousy or distrust of Abd-el-Kader’s word, 
the French should have made a parade of keeping'theirs. Military 
honour should not have been wanting when the great soldier who had 
defended his native land for 13 years against them, with all the steadi- 
ness of a > and the energy of a hero, took his final leave of the 
noble land of France! The frigate that was waiting to convey him to 
the scene of his proposed retirement should have been decorated as for 
a gala; and the cannon which he had so often confronted in the day of 
battle should have opened their mouths to do him honour in the day of 
his distress. Thus would France have read an intelligible lesson in 
civilization to the tribes of Barbary, and have gained more ground by 
a salute of 21 guus fired in Toulon harbour than wy 2,000 let off in 
earnest. 

Previous to this ostentatious departure (equally in accordance with 
French and Oriental taste) the Government would, of course, have 
taken care to acquire from Abd-el-Kader letters in his own hand, or 
sealed with his own seal, declaratory of the circumstances under which 
he had thought fit to surrender, and completely abdicating all his 
rights as Sultan of El Gharb. 

hese once obtained, there ought not to have been the door of a 
mosque in Barbary upon which fac-similies were not posted, nor an al- 
cazar under whose shade the faithful might not be seen reading them, 
nor a market-day, from Bougie to Djemmaa Ghazouat, on which the 
voice of the Muezzin might not be heard repeating them. 

After this, should the project of treachery have entered into the 
heart of the Emir, it would be absolutely impossible for him to have 
recovered his influence with the tribes, based : as it was upon character 
and conduct till then unimpeachable. 

He would have been met by cold glances instead of the fervour of 
Spproving enthusiasm ; Sheikh and Marabout would have shrunk from 

contaminating presence ; his broken word would have impend- 
ed over him like the sword of Damocles, marring his usefulness; and 
the greatest leader of Islam would have ended his days (as I am very 
sure he will not end them) a disgraced and perjured man. 

Nations, like individuals, may resist public opinion; but neverthe- 
less they are amenable to its bar. Even the “ drab-coloured men of 
Pennsylvania” felt themselves obliged (after Sydney Smith’s letter) to 
pay, as Falstaff repented, «at odd times, as they might.” In this 
matter bad precedents are of no avail. Iam happy to find that the 
French journalists have replied to ee agitation on this subject in 
& temperate and conciliating spirit; pleading, in defence, utility and 





humane consideration for the lives of French soldiers. But, surely 
theFrench have not been 20 years masters of Algeria to be dispossess- 
ed of it now by one man’s head or sword? No! if ever they lose it, it 
will be asa termination to wars unparalleled in the history of the 
world! Discipline, superiority in arms, numbers, and easy communica- 
tion with the mother cvuntry, afford to the French in Algeria a better 
guarantee than can be derived from the assurance of holding Abd-el- 
Kader, the chief, the patriot, and tke soldier, in vile durance ! 

Let the President’s message reach himin the Castle of Amboise, 
annvuncing in Oriental flowers of speech, that ‘‘ the clouds and thick 
darkness that have obscured the star of his destiny are about to be 
withdrawn.” It will be the Emir’s interest to believe that his release 
was, up to that moment, incompatible with destiny ; and in a life which 
may yet be prolonged for years it will surely be his study to prove 
that the word of a Berber is no less binding than the oath of a Chris- 
tian ! 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
MAIDSTONE. 


Tue GeneraL APATHY.—What shall we write about? What do 

ople care about? What do they interest themselves about? Nothing. 
Seeetins is a bore, or insipid as the white of an egg. Shall we say 
something of Jotee Persaud’s case? For Jotee Persaud the public 
care not a jot. As well might any one try to rouse indignation on the 
behalf of Mr. Hudson. Smithfield-market, happily, is doomed at last. 
Is not that asubject for congratulation? Yes, but not for an article. 
The fact is enough, without any words about it. The metropolitan water 
supply concerns every inhabitant of London ; but nobody believes that 
anything will be done this session, and there is no faith in the water doc- 
tors. There is the Church Building Acts Amendment Bill; but who re- 
quires to be told that the heads of the poor man’s church are ever ready to 
encroach on the poor man’s church room, and to substitute pew rates 
for free sittings’ For so it is, that the holy men illustrate their im- 
plicit faith in the doctrine that the kingdom of heaven is the inherit- 
ance of the poor, who, therefore, do not stand in the same need of spiri- 
tual instruction as the rich, to whom the access is as difficult as the eye 
of a needle toacamel. Shall the subject be the fresh and lively one 
of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill ? Better, say our readers, leave your 
paper in blank, saving your types and your readers, and sparing that 
most stale, flat,and unprofitable discussion. Mr. Paxton had anarrow 
escape of being burnt to a cinder in a railway carriage on fire the other 
day, and is that not a text for some commeat on the expedieucy of hav- 
ing a guard at the end of a train with means of communication with 
the engine driver? ‘‘ No,” say our readers. ‘* You have been ham- 
mering away on the subject for the last half-dozen years, and it is idle 
to waste more words about it till some one has been actually roasted to 
death between one station andanother, then a stir will be made in earn- 
est about the matter.” At present the spontaneous combustion of a 
Hindoo widow in India would be looked upon with isfineitly greater 
horror and indignation than the burning of an unwilling Paxton in 
posse. Well, but, as a last resource, there is the topic that has swal- 
lowed up all others, the Exhibition, the moralizing upon which is as 
inexhaustible as the wonders it displays. But of this, too, the public 
is tiring—not of the thing itself, but of the talking and writing about 
it, which are beginning to fall into the class of bores. The highest 
encomium on a party now would be that the Exhibition was not once 
mentioned in it. About what, then, do people converse? About the 
nothing that there is to converse about, an example we have followed 
in writing. From Dan to Beersheba all is barren. We are in the col- 
lapse after an excitement, When and about what will interest be 
roused again? When will the suspended animation of the public be re- 
stored? At presentit neither reads nor writes nor thinks, nor troubles 
or concerns itself about anything, and especially eschews spending any 
money, Nevertheless, hard as the case is, we must write ; even though 
we have no subject to write about, and no public to read.— Examiner. 


ae 


Tue New Fryine Surp.—On Saturday, in company with several 
gentlemen invited by Mr. T. Robjohn, we had an opportunity of ex- 
amining the immense rial ship ‘*‘ United States,” now on the stocks 
at Hoboken and nearly ready for launching into the air. Trusting 
that some account of this unique affair may be interesting to our read- 
ers we took a few notes, which will serve as reliable data for a brief 
description. The car is 64 feet in length, very sharp at either end, 
width 6 feet, height 6 feet 4 inches, the whole composed of a strong, light 
wooden frame covered with canvass, with doors and glass windows. 
The boilers are of copper, on the tubular plan, and occupy a space 
equal to four cubic feet; the engines are very perfect, being composed 
of gun metal and cast-steel ; they are of 12-horse power and are to work 
20-inch stroke 66 times per minute, which will give 400 revolutions of 
the floats which are placed in a substantial framework on the top of the 
car. There is sufficient room for 25 passengers, with fuel for four 
hours. The float is 260 feet in length, of a cigar like shape, 24 feet 
diameter in the center, and has a gas capacity equal to 95,000 cubic 
feet, which gives a lifting power equal to 6,500 pounds. The entire 
weight of the car, floatand fixtures is but about 4,000 pounds, leaving 
2,500 pounds surplus. It is designed to run about 200 feet above the 
surface of the earth at a rate of speed varying from 25 to 50 miles per 
hour. The engines are a curiosity, their weight being 181 pounds, and 
so perfect are they that by the force of his lungs, Mr. Robjohn caused 
both pistons to work a full revolution, carrying a driving wheel of five 
feet diameter. The rudder is worthy of minute examination, and by 
it itis designed to run up down, or in any required direction. The 
car is suspended by cords to the float, and when the whole is inflated 
and suspended in mid-air under the estimated velocity, it will bea 
rare sight. The reality of such scheme can hardly be comprehended 
until one examines the admirable machincry and actually sits down in 
the car, when its feasibility seems to be probable, The ship thus far 
has cost the inventor about $5,500, and he now requires only a few 
hundred more to perfect and set afloat his air ship. It is designed to 
drive this vessel by steam, and to obviate the necessity of fuel, Mr. 
Robjohn says he has discovered a plan for decomposing water, ignit- 
ing the gasses, which again become water, which is converted into 
sream, by the combustion, and this steam is again condensed and re- 
turned for decomposition, thus securing entire immunity from waste 
and a uniform weight during the longest voyages. The present arrange- 
ment of the engines are, however, on the usual reciprocity plan, driven 
by steam generated from coke and spirits of wine. 

The vessel lies on the plain west of Hoboken village and is surround- 
ed by a strong enclosure 290 by 275 feet—the whole under the con- 
stant surveillance of a watchman. Several capitalists are examining 
the plan, and it is to be hoped that the want of a few hundred dollars 
may not be the means of preventing a fair trial of this grand attempt 
to navigate the air. Avy person desirous of examining this affair can 
always do so by calling on Mr. Robjohn, at his office, 166 Bowery, or 
the stocks in Hoboken, about one mile from the ferry.—.V. Y. Tribune. 





AppiTIons To THE Great SHow.—Among the curiosities recently 
added to the collection in Hyde-park, not the least strange or striking 
are two pieces of a sail belonging to Mr. Green’s ship the Trafalgar, 
and intended to illustrate, by the manner in which they have been 
knotted up, the fury of a hurricane which that vessel encountered on 
the 21st of March last off the Isle of France. These contributions will 
be found in the north transept, and are wel! worthy of attention at 

resent, when the circular theory of storms enunciated by Colonel 

eid is attracting so much deserved interest. The Exhibition is in a 
day or two to be favoured with another addition to its stores, long 
sought for, and at last happily found. A magnificent howdah, from 
India, sent by the Newab Nazim of Bengal, could not be shown off to 
advantage without an elephant on which to place it. Mr. Belshaw, 
who has the arrangement of these matters, searched everywhere for a 
specimen of that quadruped, but none could be found. The British 
Museum would not lend theirs, and Roualeyn Cumming’s display only 
furnished tails, grinders, or tusks. A live animal might have been 
borrowed from the Zooliogcal-gardens, but his presence in the Crystal 
Palace, especially if he did not understand it, and took a fancy to a run 
through the collection, might have been foundinconvenient A basket- 
maker came to the rescue, and offered to construct one of wickerwork 
for 4/.; but it was felt that such a sham, though it might go down on 
the stage, would not do for the Exhibition. At last, after a lengthened 
inquiry, Mr. Belshaw discovered that there was an elephant to be had 
in Essex ; one that in his life-time had formed an attractive feature of 
Wombwell’s menagerie, and the hide of which has been preserved by 
its grateful master. Mr. Belshaw did not hesitate for a moment—he 
went down into Essex, and with most praiseworthy resolution secured 
the animal. It will be brought into the Indian compartment in a day 
or two, and will, no doubt, be looked upon by thousands of spectators 
with emotions of pride and wonder as a genuine British production, 








captured by the prowess of an official of the Executive in the wilds of a 
neighbouring county. 
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How Promprness AND JUDGMENT CAN AVERT A 
Yesterday an excursion train on the Great Western ay one y _ 
about 1,500 passengers from Glocester, Stroud, and Cheltenham’ t up 
Great Exhibition. This line of railway, between Stroud and T he = 
runs up asteep incline of about five miles in length, terminatiz ie? 
tunnel nearly two miles long, in some parts of which the gradiens na 
as high as 1 in 75 or 80. Thetrain, which consisted of 23 carri —~pang 
rived at this incline in safety, and was propelled up it with som 0, Ga 
culty by the joint efforts of two powerful engines, but on its oe diffi. 
from the tunnel on the London side it was discovered that 1] of theene 
riages were become detached from the train and remained behind. a 
utmost consternation was caused by this discovery, especially ag j The 
known that the detached carriages must of necessity rush Any: = 
the incline at a fearful rate, and as there was only one wat down 
their speed, it was feared that they would either be thrown Ay outrol 
embankment, which is here 100 feet in depth, and be dashed ee the 
or that they would run into the up mail train, which was etd peg, 
following close behind Every precaution was taken to avert these ~ 
lamities by sending the pilot engine on the downrails to overtake a 
runaway carriages and give warning of their approach at the botto = 
the incline. Very fortunately, as the pilot engine was proceedi “ 
down the incline, the mail train was met slowly ascending, and th ing 
gine driver having been warned of the danger, he immediately in 4 
ed his engine and backed his train down the incline, thus allowing the 
runaway carriages to descend upon him without any serious coljia; ' 
This was very cleverly accomplished, and both trains arrived ob th 
bottom of the incline in safety. The passengers were of course re tly 
alarmed, and two or three of them, who leaped from the earring a y 
they descended received some rather severe bruises; but beyond “y 
lay of about three hours in the arrival of the train at Paddin ton “ 
thing serious occurred to mar the pleasure of the excursion debts 
paper, 8th inst. ; res 





cat rape DANCING BY R Rate Company.—S 
duced as occasional embellishments to an evening’s entertaj 

no novelty. Who does not recollect the Cachuche of _ tae guna the 
Gitana of Taglioni, as singular combinations of pride and playfulness ? 
These were the idealizations of Spanish dance, and in addition to these, 
we have often had the Hispanian raw material exhibited by Peninsular 
artists of less celebrity. But a series of entire scenes transporting the 
spectator into the Terpsichorean life of Spain, aud occupying an entire 
evening—this is a complete novelty, and such a novelty was presented 
last night at Her Majesty’s Theatre by the twenty-eight Spanisn dan- 
cers, who, having lately created a furore at the Parisian Gymnase, visit 
us with the notion of creating a similar sensation here. ‘ 

The programmes distributed are but vague, and we are without the 
means of identifying the artists, or of detecting the slight plot which 
seems to connect their dances. There are four short divertissements 
separated from each other by long intervals, and each of them seems 
designed to represent some picture of Spanish life—a fair at Seville, or 
a Gipsey scene in the mountains. And certainly the first burst of the 
spectacle is exciting enough. The whole stage is peopled with a num- 
ber of persons picturesquely clad, who go through the most violent 
movements, as if actuated by a natural impulse, while the sound of in- 
finite castanets rolls on with the precision and perpetuity of a succes- 
sion of waves breaking on the shore. Then, when the twenty and odd 
minor celebrities disperse, and leave a clear field for the premizre dan- 
seuse (Donna Petra Camara, we say at a guess), her evolutions are most 
extraordinary. She will enter as a village ccquette, and her coquet- 
ries will be of the most prononcé character. She dances,—and her sup- 
pleness of limb is astounding. Those bold gestures which the French 
and Italian danseuses seem to have acquired by art have apparently 
been bestowed upon her by some peculiar nature. The dance more- 
over is not only remarkable for its vigour, but for its strange eloquence. 
The artist seems restless with an inspiring passion, to which her move- 
ments, hurried as they are, can scarcely give an adequate expression. 
Now will she snatch a hat, and, dashing it on the ground, execute her 
pas around it, as if it were a fallen enemy ; now will she do the same 
kind office for a cloak ; now will she execute the boldest sters on a small 
table, regardless of the chance of tumbling. These evolutions are ef- 
fected not only with the legs, but with the arms, the bust, the head— 
every muscle of the artist will be dancing, and as she comes to the end 
of her pas, she shakes her petticoats to extend the sympathy. 

All this is very piquant, and very novel; but why so much of it? A 
simple sensation should not be too often repeated, else it becomes some- 
what palling. The movement which astounded in the first scene as- 
tounded less in the second, excited but little in the third, and fell flat 
in the fourth. These dances of Spain, within a certain limit, are well 
worth seeing; they are a great hilarious national practical joke; but 
one element of a joke should be brevity.— Times, 8th wilt. 


AnortHeR AccounT oF THE Same.—The twenty-eight Spanish 
dancers, whose performances have for the last six weeks been drawing 
all Paris to the Gymnase, and of whom our French contemporaries 
speak in the most enthusiastic and laudatory terms, made their debtit 
here last evening, and they are certainly worthy of the encomiums 
which have been lavished on them. We have here presented to us for 
the first time the real national Spanish dances ; those who have merely 
seen cachuchas, gitanas, and seguidillas danced by foreign artistes, 
** not to the manner born,” can form no idea of the exciting, the impas- 
sioned, the original character of these dances as performed by native 
Andalusians. The performances last night consisted of four divertisse- 
ments, in each of which the premitre danseuse, Donna Petra Camara, 
performed the most wonderful and extraordinary evolutions. In other 
dances the feet perform the principal part; in the Spanish dances, on 
the contrary, it is the head, the arms, and the body which dance, as 
well as the feet. Donna Petra Camara is distinguished, moreover, not 
only for the flexibility of her evolutions, and for the expression of her 
poses, but for her admirable pantomime. Never have we seen the pert- 
ness and pride of a coquette, conscious of her beauty, so characteristi- 
cally expressed, never have we seen such expressive dancing, and at 
the same time dancing so original. _It is as different from French dan- 
cing, or Italian dancing, or German dancing, as Arabic is from the 
French, or Italian, or German languages. Indeed, the dances of Anda- 
lusia are rather of an Oriental than of an Enropean character. The 
experiment of last night was most successful; the dances were all ap- 
plauded to the echo, and the Spanish dancers will no doubt. excite as 
great a furore in London as they have done in Paris. Nevertheless, _ 
would suggest to the management that advantage should be taken 0 
the force of contrast, and that if the Spanish dances were introduced a3 
part of a regular ballet in which the deesses, the coryphées, and the - 
gular members of the corps de ballet took part, the force of — 
would add greatly to the force of the piquancy of the Spanish, and 0 
the poetry of the grand style.— Sun. 


panish dances, intro. 





CHEATING aT Carps.—In the Court of Queen’s Bench lately, a me 
named Brown, was proceeded against for cheating at cards. _ . 
fendant was present at a ball given by the Licensed Victua wap = 
London. He played with a party at loo, and as they all lost, _— 
defendant and his friend, suspicion was excited ; Brown was watched, 
and it was perceived that he concealed the aces and kings in his sleeves 
and beneath the back of his coat, whence he could withdraw them * 
he required them. He won about £50. Lord Campbell characterised 
the proceeding as a most scandalous fraud, and passed upon the =. 
dant the following sentence, ‘To be imprisoned in the House of oe 
rection for two years, with hard labour, on each count of the perenne ’ 
and that at the expiration of the imprisonment the defendant enter os 
his own recognisance in £50, and find two sureties in £50 each, for 


good behaviour for two years. 





h 
vE in THE City or Lonpon.—On Monday the 30t 
a pin th ance Pm at the Mansion House, for the purpose — 
lecting onefrom the number of sculptors who sent in models for a * ; 
to be erected in the City, in memory of the late Sir Robert Peel, = 
and deciding upon @ site ; Sir Peter Laurie in the chair. The — 
tee proceeded, soon after the chair was taken, to ballot, and t “A oa 
cessful candidate was Mr. Behnes. After a short epee vng —_ foe 
motion of Sir J. W. Hogg, the site opposite to the Mansion <q see 
King William street and Princes-street was decided upon ” at Mr. 
eligible by @ large majority. It was subsequently state Samnading * 
Behnes had intimated that if his model should obtain the pre! oe ; 
would certainly be his wish to fix the statue in the spot in fi 


which the comittee had decided. 





jon 

Fast STEAMERS BETTER THAN Siow RAILWAY Cars.—A | aa 

is about to arise which curiously exhibits the necessity of . Dae 

march of civilization in various countries. Which is no Ph oid 

from London to Suez ?—is a question of importance for Eng aap will 
considerable interest for France. The merest glance at u 





e 4 ate- 
detect the shortest way as measured by furlongs ; and if all the @ 
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1951. 
lling were equal, the shortest lineal way would of 
yisl means of ig Bat such is not the case. In one direction there 
qvarse be roads and broader rivers—in another fewer leagues of land 
are better The comparative advantages offered by the roads poms to 
ip F088. h Marseillesand Trieste—the Gulf of Lyons and the Gu f of 
eat continued to divide speculative opinions. Untila few 
por oit it was not supposed that a third route—all the way round 
on ths oF ar—could be brought into competition with either of these. 
= o. The time hitherto allowed for the transport of the Indian 
put it an Southampton to Malta by sea has been eleven days—from 
" Malta by way of France seven days. The two services, how- 
Joodon re not equal, and these relations are now changing in favour 
a route. The first is conducted by a simple agent the steam- 
mr able of indefinite improvements in speed and certainty ; the 
air F nsisting of railways, diligences and river boats, is more fix 
- - licated. Were the railway sistem complete in the south of 
sal 0 Fae geographical position of that country would enable 
er the rivalry of a Gibraltar route; but while this branch of 
oe sterial civilization is so imperfect she runs a considerable risk of 
Ke the conveyance of our mails. The Ganges came from Malta to 
in ton in seven days and twelve hours; and it is expected that 
Sout hip will ere long be able to deliver the heavier portion of the mail 
tnd before the letters and papers sent through France can ar- 
a? pis should be @ bint to French statesmen. In the great compe- 
a of modern times no State can afford to lag behind her neighbours 
ee zeal and rapidity with which the suggestions of practical science 
> be made available for social and general ends. If Marseilles is to 
r in the commercial benefits of its advanced position—-if Paris is to 
etal its present political advantage of being first in possession of 
mtelligence from the East,—a new impulse must be given to the rail- 
“ gvstem inthe south. The better interests of the human family are 
1 bound up together.—London paper. 





Tur YounG ENGLIisH MEDDLERS IN TUSCAN potitics.—The fol- 
pring extract is from the§F lorence correspondence of the Times, dated 
on the 28th of last month. It explains some doubts which we expres- 
seas to the names of the parties implicated. For better understand- 
ing, it may be right to mention that Mr. Scarlett is the Secretary of 
legation and, since the death of Mr. Sheil, acting Charge at Florence. 
Mr. Macbean is the British Consul at Leghorn. 

The affair in which the so-called Lord Aldborough and his two bro- 
thers are compromised remains pretty nearly in the same state, the 
slow process of what is called ** an Instruction” not been yet much ad- 
yaced. The Austrian commaner-in-chief maintains the strictest re- 
wrve, and it is impossible to extract anything from him as to the evi- 
duce afforded by the documents found at the villa, or as to the proba- 
ble result of the approaching trial. I am glad, however, to say that 
tie officer alluded to shows no unkindly spirit towards these unfortu- 
ute young men, and that, if it be possible their lives will be spared.— 
It was rumoured yesterday that one of the brothers had made revela- 
tions against the other, or, as it is called with us, ‘‘ turned King’s evi- 
jnce;” but I am anxious to state that such is not the case, and that 
ijthe young man has avowed relates to the manner in which the print- 
ing press al materials were conveyed into the house by the agency of 
sertain Jew at Pisa. He refuses to admit any participation, either 
mbis own part or that of his relatives, with the Mazzini committee, 
and asserts that their plan was limited to creating an insurrection, or 
rather preparing the minds of the public for a movement at Leghorn, 
when the proper period wasarrived. The correspondence found on the 
premises is very voluminous ; but, as much of it is in English, the trans- 
lation into Italian causes some delay, and no period for the trial taking 
place can be fixed until that duty be performed. The other evidence is 
patent, consisting of arms, printing materials, and the numbers of a trea- 
sonable publication found in the villa. But as the main object of the pro- 
secution is not so much to visit on these misguided young men the full 
penalty of their crimes as to show the ramifications of the Mazzini plot, 
no pains are neglected to examine every yo ogee proof, and euch scrap 
of paper is carefully investigated. No doubt the conspirators availed 
themselves of the delay used in forcing the doors of the villa to burn 
the most important documents ; but still a mass of papers was discove- 
red, and if there are proofs of guilt it is there they will be found. 

The villa itself is a solitary out of the way place, with poverty writ- 
ten, as it were, on the doors, and so fur removed from the high road as 
to insure that no person could approach it without being seen. Lady 
Aldborough, who occupied the drawing-rooms, had no idea of the pro- 
ceedings going on in the second floor, where her sons lived, and her 
dum and terror, when she heard the uproar and confusion and became 

swaainted with the fact that her children pursued such an unlawful 

«upation, may be imagined. She fainted and suffered severely for a 
lng time ; but Mr. Macbean’s arrival was a godsend for her, and for- 
tied by his presence, she endured the shock. Two daughters—I un- 
derstand ladies of great personal advantages—had been sent to England 
aly a fortnight before the event. The misery of these young ladies 
bing witnesses of such a scene was spared their mother, and I have no 
dubt the young men rejoiced at their sisters being so far away. 

As I hear that many questions are asked at home with.regard to the 
position of this family, I beg leave to say that, so far as I can under- 
stand, the late Lord Aldborough married, as he afterwards alleged, 
vhen a minor, a lady in England, by whom he had four children, the 
eldest of whom, I now believe, bears the title. He then ran away with 
‘married lady; and lastly, he married in Paris, at the British Embas- 
sy, the mother of the young men now confined, and alleged to the last 
day of his life that she only was his legal wife. He took care to show 
his affection by making his will in her favour, leaving all he had the 
power to dispose of, first as to Lady Aldborough, his wedded wife, and 
text, in case any doubt was thrown on the marriage, to the same per 
fon in her maiden name, as Maria Arundel, if my memory serves me 
rightly. The property in question amounts to £9,000 a year, but the 
debts affecting it reach the enormous sum of £150,000, so that when 
the result of the sale ordered by the Commissioners of Encumbered Es- 
tates at Dublin becomes known, it is possible that nothing will be forth- 
Comjng for the widow or the legal heir, whoever he may be. Whether 
these young gentlemen be the legal heirs of Lord Aldborough or not, 
they have been brought up in the belief that they arelegally possessed 
ofan honourable title and claim on a large property. Were not our 
‘onsul well known as one of the most prudent and cautious of public 
oficers, suspicion might visit him, because the second son was employ- 
ree his office. Mr. Machean’s public life is the best answer in his 
tapes and fortunate it is for these youths that his good reputation 
‘ uncompromising honour and honesty stands so high with the Aus- 

an Commander-in-Chief. I have no doubt that Lord Palmerston is 
cu annoyed at this occurrence, as he is not & person to tolerate acts 

igh treason against a foreign State, committed for no attainable 
Trpose ; and at the same time he is bound to protect British subjects 
rtd as he has the means and the power. Such is the view I take of 
; 's case, and I anticipate that his Lordship’s instructions to Mr. Scar- 
ett and Mr Macbean will be—‘ Let the law have its course, but watch 
and eeedings. Take care that these young men have a fair trial, 
use your influence to save their lives if condemned to death.” 





= Coan-Broox DALE Company, AT THE GREAT ExuisiTiIon,— 
ie + ped fresh facts may _be mentioned the purchase of Bell’s 
~ oun statue of Andromeda in bronze by Her Majesty. This really 
a ‘ < of art reflects credit on the Royal taste in selection, not only 
' die ie excellence, but also from the circumstance that it is, 
ns ae ” the first bronze executed in this country by a manufacturing 
mh A speculation Hitherto bronzes have been made by artists 
nae a who have been obliged to erect foundries for the purpose, 

r pensate themselves for the cost thus incurred by charging a 


0 j : : 
aupany mee high price to the purchaser. The Coal-brook Dale 


tort hee b e entered into this department of industry, and the first 


een so successful as to secure the patronage of Her Maj 
it er Majesty. 
ig praderng. to augur from such facts as this the advent ofa getled A 
Moximit Ty when art and manufactures will be brought into closer 
for the ty, and rendered more useful to each other, than unfortunately 
interests of both has hitherto been the case.—London paper. 


neve THE Sout or Wir.—In the briefe 
)\ meee mee used; the first contai 
“None”? mS, 18 there any news?” The answer was a cypher (0 

mm mater was clever; but neighbour Shuttleworth, ie Motting: 
' ‘place, beats it. He has on his chimney two large T’s, one 


hinted black 
» th inti 
—Nottinghas ay nd aga to intimate that he sells black and green 


Tae Pp 
2 HILOsop § 
Nee HER’s Srone. 
lends of the Britig 





st correspondence known, 
ned a note of interrogation 





—Among the papers read at the late 


philosophic excitement. It is described as ‘‘on certain relations be- 
tween atomic weight and space of chemical bodies, and the probabiliy 
of not only transmuting metals but of originally creating them,”—the 
philosopher’s stone again, with improvements according to the require- 
ments of the age! Professor Faraday is said to have been ** delighted 
with the logic and revelations,” and to have pledged himself to follow 
up the investigation. 





Chess. 
PROBLEM No, 138, By A. 8. 
BLACK. 




















WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in three meves, 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO, 137. 


White. Black. 


1 RwoK4 B takes R 
2 BtoB checkmates. 





Tue Curss TouRNAMENT.—The conclusicn of the last seriesof games in the 
eneral contest was fully looked for this week ; but owing to an unexpected delay 
in the match between Mr. Horwitz and his competitor, another week will probably 
elapse before all are finally ended. Up tothe time of our writing, in the encoun- 
ters now in progress, Mr. Staunton has scored three games to one against his oppo- 
nent, Mr. Williams; and Mr. Anderson has done the same against Mr. Wyvill. 
Upon the termination of these proceedings, we are promised the exciting spectacle 
of a match by consultation, three picked players on each side; and this, if the health 
of Mr. Staunton is sufficiently restored, itis expected will be followed by the most 
interesting event of all, namely, a grand match of 15 or 21 games, for 100 guineas a 
side, and the honours of the championsnip.— London News, 12th inst. 





Appotutments. 


The Hon. Edward Vesey Bligh, some time attached to her Majesty’s mission at 
Hanover, has been transferred, as attaché, to the mission at F lorence.— Major- 
General Bowles, Master of the Household, will succeed to the Lieutenancy of the 
Tower, vacant by the decease of General Wood; and Major-General Middleton 
Biddulph, of the 1st Life Guards, will replace him as Master of the Household.— 
The Earl of Malgrave has been appointed Comptroller of the Household in the 
room of the late Mr, Lascelles.—The Garter vacant by the death of the Earl of 
Derby will, it is said, be conferred upon Earl Fitzwilliam.—Mr. M. T. Baines, 
M.P., President of the Poor law Board, is named by rumour as Mr. Shiel’s suc- 
cessor to her Majesty’s embassy at Florence. (It would seem therefore that a 
diplomatic education is held now a-days to be unnecessary.— Ed. Alb.)--The Earl 
of Sefton is appointed Lord-Lieutenant of the county of Lancaster, vice the late 


Ear! of Derby. _— 
Army. 

War-OrFice, July 8.—12th Regt of Lt Drags; Lt J De Montmonency Murray 
Prior to be Capt without pur; Lt A N Adams, from half-pay 7th Drag Gdi, to be 
Lt without pur. 4th Regt of Ft; Capt S Stewart, from Rifle Brigade, to be Capt, 
v Fyers, who ex. 9th Ft; Q’t’m’r Serg W Banbury to be Q’t’m’r, v J Scott, 
who ret upon half-pay. 
who ret. 35th Ft; Maj J Frazer to be Lt Col without pur, v A Tennant, who ret 
upon full pay ; Capt J Tedlie to be Maj, v Fraser; Lt W T Harris to be Capt, v 
Tedlie; Ens J Harris to be Lt, v W T Harris; Gent Cadet W F G Forster, 
from the Rl Mil Coll, to be Ens, v J Harris. 91st Ft; Ens W Squirl to be Lt, 
by pur, v Howgan who ret. 95th Ft; Lt C H Martin, from Rl N’f'l’d Comps’, 
to be Lt, v Kekewich, who ex. Rifle Brigade, Capt W A Fyers, frum 4th Ft, 
to be Capt, v Stewart, who ex. Rl N’f'l'd Comps’; LtS B Kekewich, from 95th 
Ft, to be Lt, v Martin, who ex. 

War-OFFicE, July 11.—3d Regt of Drag Gds; Lt J Miller, from 39th Ft, to 
be Lt, v Pedder, who ex. 7th Drag Gds; H O'Reilly, Gent, to be Cor by pur, v 
miley pro. 4th Lt Drags; W A King, Gent, to be Cor, by pur, v Joliffe, 

ro; G W Hunt, Gent, to be Cor, by pur, v Fairlie, pro. &th Lt Drags ; E Phil- 
ips, Gent, to be Cor, by pur, v FitzGibbon, pro. 12th Lt Drags; RS Bond, 
Geut, to be Cor by pur, v Jary pro. Coldstream Regt of Ft Gds; Sec Lieut F H 
Ramsden, from the Rifle Brigade, to be Ens and Lt by pur, v Dering, whe 
ret 2d Ft; J Croome, Gent, to be Ens by pur, v Gibbs pro; W W Martin, 
Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Grimston, pro; H Belfield, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v 
Thompson, pro. 8h Ft; Surg F C Annesley, from the 2ist Ft, to be Surg, v 
Tice, who ex. 18th Ft; Gent Cadet H G Davidson, from the Ri Mil Colly to be 
Ens, v Lynch, appto 87th Ft. 2ist Ft; E L Jervis, Gent, to be Sec Lt, by pur, 
v Goodlake, app to Coldstream Regt of Ft Gds; Surg J C G Tice, M.D., from 8th 
Ft, to be Surg, v Annesley, who ex. 39th Ft; Lt C D Pedder, from 3d Drag 
Gds, to be Lt, v Miller, who ex. 43d Ft; J Atty, Gent, tobe Ens, by pur, v Hon 
L Milles, pro, 48th Ft; Maj J R Raines, from 95th Ft, to be Maj, v Smith, who 
ex. Slst Ft; Capt D GA Darroch, from half pay Unatt, to be Capt, v R D Baker, 
who ex, receiving diff. 53d Ft; J A Maude, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Taylor, 
pro, 60th Ft; Sec Lt W Mure to be First Lt, by pur, v Warburton, who ret; 
C Williamson, Gent, to be Sec Lt, by pur, v Mure. 64th Ft; Ens W Knox, from 
78th Ft, to be Ens, v Straton, who ret. 65th Ft; F Wemyss, Gent, to be Ens, 
by pur, v Strange, pro. 67th Ft; Capt H Crofion, from 3d W I Regt, to be Capt, 
v Taylor, who ex. 78th Ft; Ens HG Davidson, from 18th Ft, to be Ens, v Knox, 
appto 64th Ft. 8ist Ft; Sir P A Halkett, Bart, to be Ens, by pur, v Betts, pro. 
87th Ft; Sec Lt R Carter to be First Lt, without pur, v MacDougal, dec ; Ens 
Cc Lynch, from 18th Ft, to be Sec Lt, v Carter. 88th Ft; GT Ramsden, Gent, to 
be Ens by pur, v Harrison, who ret. 95th Ft; Maj J W Smith, from 48th Ft, to 
be Maj, v Raines, who ex. Rifle Brigade; Sec Lt C C Hale, from 60th Ft, to be 
Sec Lt, v Ramsden, app to Coldstream Regt of Ft Gds. 2d WI Regt; Capt R 
Elliott to be Maj, without pur, v Soden, dec ; Lt W M‘Carthy Murray to be Capt 
without pur, v Elliott; Ens RS W Jones to be Lt without pur, v Murray. 3d W 
I Regt; Capt F R Taylor, from 67th Ft, to be Capt, v Crofton, who ex. RIC 
Rifle Regt; Lt S Peel to be Capt, by pur, v G@ V Hamilton, who ret; Ens A J 
Lane to be Lt by pur, v Peel. 

OFFICE OF Orpnance, July 8.—RI Regt of Artillery; Maj-Gen R J J Lacy 
to be Col Comdt, v Maj-Gen Birch, dec. 


Navy. 


ADMIRALTY, July 1.—In Pursuance of Her Majesty’s pleasure, Admiral of the 
Red tue Right Hon. Sir George Cockburn, G.C B., has this day been promoted to 
be Admiral of the Fleet —-With reference to the plan of Naval Retirement which 
appeared in the London Gazette ot the 27th of June, 1851, the following flag offi- 
cers of the-Royal Navy have been appointed to receive the pensions of £150 a 
year each, provided for by Her Majesty’s Order in Council of the 25th of June, 
1851, and the names of the said Flag Officers have this day been removed to the 
reserved half.pay list qooreney :—Admirals F. Watkins, J. Giffard, H. R. 
Glynn, Sir H. Heathcote, Sir H.- Downman, and J. Mackellar. Vice-Admi- 
rals R. Curry, C.B., and Lord Aylmer, C.B. Rear-Admirals R. Elliot, 
Sir T. Fellowes, C.B.—On the decease, on the 7th inst., of Admiral of the 
Red the Hon Sir John Talbot, G.C.B., the usual steps have taken place amongst 
flag officers, Capt. Sir John Ross, C.B., becomes a Rear Admiral, on the reserved 
half pay list, and Capt. Sir James Stirling, Rear Admiral of the Blue—The follow- 
ing Captains on the retired list have also been promoted to be retired Rear-Admi- 
rals, without increase of pay’'—Capts, E. Barnard, W. B. Dashwood, Martin 
White, J. Cookesley, C. G. Rodney Phillott, and W. Wolrige. 

The Heroine, 8, gun-brig, Commr. Marsh, has arrived at home from the Sierra 
Leone station, to be paid off.— 








Obituary. 


Sir Joan Tarsot.—The Hon. Sir John Taibot, Admiral of the Red, anda 
G.C.B., was third son of Richard Talbot, Esq., by his wife, the Baroness Talbot, 
and brother of the late Lord Talbotde Malahide. He was a very gallant seaman; 
he entered the navy at an early age, and served under Lord Nelson in the Boreas. 
He was senior Lieutenant of the Asérea at tue capwure of the French frigate Gloire, 
in 1795, for which he was promoted. As captain of the Leander, in 1805, he cap- 
tured the Ville de Milan, of forty-six guns, and re-took the Cleopatra, her prize. 





h Association for the advancement of Science, at 


Wich 
» One by M. Dumas, the great French chemist, has raised much 


As captain of the Yhunderer he attacked a Turkish squadron under Poim Ves- 
quies, in the Dardanelles, in 1807. He was wounded when commanding the Vig- 


17th Ft; Ens W P Williams to be Lt, by pur, v Leche, | 


torious in 1812; he received a gold medal, and was made a Knight Commander of 
the Bath for the capture of the Rivoli, 74, after a hard-fought action. He became 
a GC.B. in 1842. The good service pension was awarded him in 1347. Sir John 
Talbot died at his seat, Rhode Hill, near Lyme Regis, Dorsetshire, on the 7th inst, 
in the 83rd year of his age- iia 

Tue “Detta” oF BLrackwoop.—It is with deep regret that we have to an- 
nounce the sudden death of Dr. Moir, of Musselburgh, the well-known “ Delta”’ of 
Blackwood's Magazine, who expired at Dumfries ai two o'clock on Sunday morn- 
ing. Having felt not quite himself of late, he thought of trying the benefit of a 
change of air and a brief respite from his professional duties. Accordingly, en 
Tuesday last he started for the west country, in almost his usual health, and in 
good spirits. Next day, at Ayr, he became ill; but, quickly recovering. he pro- 
sooded on Thursday to Dumfries. Here, while walking in the evening with his 
brother poet, Mr. Aird, his illness, which now essumed the form of peritonitis (a 
species of internal inflammation), suddenly seized him afresh with frightful viru- 
lence; and from the first the most painful apprehensions were entertained for his 
recovery. Fortunately his wife and son had accompanied him on his jaunt, and 
attended him throughout his short but severe illness On Friday he rallied a lit- 
tle, and in the afternoon the rest of his family and Dr. Christison arrived from Edin- 
burgh. The rally, however, was deceitful. On Saturday it became but too evi- 
dent that all hope was over: and early on Sunday morning he calmly breathed his 
last, surrounded by his family, and his old friends Mr. Aird and Mr. Blackwood. 
He died at the age uf 53. , 

Dr. Muir has been long known alike in the medical and in the literary world, 

and bis death will oceasion a blank in both. To the virtues of a Christian he add- 
ed a gentle winning manner, that made him beloved by all whoknew him. His 
character is reflected in his poetry, which is ever sweet and pleasing, ever graceful 
and delicate in its fancies, and ever appealing to the purest and best emotions of 
the heart.—Edinburgh Advertiser. 
General John Sulivan Wood, Lieut..-Governor of the Tower of London.—At 
Bath, Major 8. Wheler Richards, late of the 6th Dragoon Guards.—At Exeter, 
Capt. Keith Young, late of the Rifle Brigade—Dr. John Murray, described by 
the Leeds Mercury as “an enthusiastic disciple of science, which he pursued in 
almost all its branches with unwearied assiduity.”—The Revd. F. Vernon Lock- 
wood, Canon of Canterbury.— Drowned at the Cape of Good Hope, Mr. Penville, 
Midshipman of H. M. 8. Orestes.—On the 8th inst., at Loughrigg Holm, Rydal, 
Edward Quillinan, Esq., aged 59.—Sir Francis Simpkinson, F.RS., one of Her 
Majesty’s Counsel, and a bencher of Lincoln’s-iun. 





“GRAND DRAMATIC JUBILEE” 


In honor of E. A. Marshall, Esq. 
The following correspondence has taken place between Ethelbert A. Marshal!, Esq., and 


his friends, and ordered to be printed : 
New York, July 12, 1851. 
E. A. MarsHatu, Ese: - . . 

Deur Sir :—'The undersigned, your fellow citizens, desirous of testifying their respect 
for your zeal and efforts in u; holding the cause of the drama during your managerical ca- 
reer in this and other cities of the Union—qualities more particularly manifested in your 
management of the Broadway Theatre—unite in tendering to you the compliment of a 
benefit, which we beg you to accept, and that you will allow us to arrange the preposed 
testimonial to take place at such time and in such plece as shall seem best, to enable us to 
arrive at the object we have in view, pamely a compliment worthy the drama, of yourself, 
and comme nsurate with the esteem in which we hold you es a manager and a man. 

Yours respectfully, 
- ENRY F. QUACKENBOS, Secretary, 

On behalf of the Corresponding Committee of the preliminary meeting. 

Subjoined is a list of the gentlemen who have given their names and influence to promote 
this object : 


D. Francis Bacon, M. D 


Anson Herrick, : 
Geo. L. Sistare, 


Hon Washington Hunt, 
i W. D. McCarty, 


Christopher Morgan, 


Robert H. Morris, E. H. Walon, M. M. Noowh, 
James brooks, 8. Southworth, Ww. Okell, 
Win. V. Brady, H. Devier, Solomon Kipp, 
W.W. Woodworth, Muirhead, Jumes Bagley, 
Samuel E. Johnson, John D, Chevalier, Job Taber, 


R. Gilchrist Robert Ruait, Chas. T. P. Ware, 


E. G. Squier, J.B Monnot, Preston H. Hodges, 
Thos. N. Carr, Clark & Bailey, Isaac C, Pray, 
E. V. R. Wright. J. W Norton, G. G Foster, 
Major-Gen. Bennett Riley, Jonas Bartlett, Warren Saxton, 
U.S. A. Enos Richardson, George Loder, 


Charles C. Adams, 
W. C. Hamilton, 


Wm. M. Loutrel, 


J. Prescott Hall, 
Wm. B, Coleman, 


H. F. 'Talimadyge, 


J. W. Nelson, U, S. Com. F. H. Fay. Charles K, Gralam, 
Geo. W. Morton, U.S. Com. 8.38. Neville, W. &. Robinson, 
Joseph Bridgbum, U.S. Com. J. L. Knapp, R. G. Berford, 

H. A. Seymuur, George F. Nesbitt, R. G. Clark, 


Juseph Crawford, Beers & Bogart, 


James F. Ruggles, 
; T. A. James, Chas, J. Care) 


Edwin Forrest, 


John Van Buren, E. W. Burr. Lewis Gaylord Clark, 
Robert Emme, MH. W. Floyd, Geo. P, Morris, 

F. B, Cutting, W. Wilis, P. Arpio, 

Max Mareizek, J.8. Wood, — J.H Cafferty, 

John Brougham, Thomas C, Smith, J.M. Gimbrede, 
Auguste Belmont, Henry Spear, Jos. Kyle, 

Drew, Kobinson & Co, George 1. Peck, T. N. Campbell, 

L. C. Clark, J.P. Bradbury, D. C. Morehead, M. D. 
Edward Dodge, J.D. Maxweil, John Taylor, 

Geo. H. Brodhead, John F. Ropes, Alfred Freeman, 
Geo. W. Maclean, Eugene Plunkett, W. H. Adams, 
Edwin Ludiow, T. W. Meighan, Jobn N. Genin, 


Hon. A. C. Kingsland, 
F. A. Tallmadge, 


Henry Storms, 


Jonas B. Phillips, Wh. Fairman 
\. ’ 


Benj Galbraith, 


Jobn F. Purdy, W. RB. Beebe, Carlos D. Stuart. 
Ralph Lockwood, Thomas Carnley, Samuel C. Joilie, 
Daniel E. Sickles, N. B. Blunt, Stephen Conover, 


Ald. Morgan Morgans, Pres’t J. K. Clark, 
of the Board of Aldermen. Wm. T. Porter, 
Geo. H. Franklin, Wm. Chase oarney, 
Edmund Griffin, C.B Burkhardt, 


J. Trumpu!ti Hudson, 
Daniel D. Howard, 
Coleman & Stetson, 
Charles A. Secor, 


Jus. E. Coffee, J. Miller, s r Gregory, 

KF. W. Hudson, Robert Haws, Alexander Hamilton, 
W. O’Brien, James R. Ball, John Hoey, 

J. O’Brien, Warren Chapman, T. P. Richards, 


John A. Riston, 


Dudley Persse, 
8. B. Warren, Jr. 


Danlel Dodge, 
Smith, Bangs & Co. 


Isvac B. Smith, 


m. Young. Wesley Smith, Robert Smith, 
Chauncey R. Weeks, Oscar Sturtevant, R. B. Fosdick, 
J. Barrow, James M. Bard, Joseph C. Hart, 
Nichols, Krauth & Cauldwell N-C. Ely, James H. Stebbins, 
Thomas M. Picton. Patrick Kelly D. F. Hardon, 
John Thompson, Jonas #. Conklin- John F. Potter, 
A. J. Williamson, B. B. Bolster, Phillip Heas, 
Bertram H. Howell, M.D. Edwards, Edmond lankman, 
Henry Dougherty, B. W. Osborne, J. C. Holland, 
Hiram Fuller, J.T. Bleakley George H. Barrett, 
8. R. Comstock, W. B. Meech, Geo. W. Rivlett, Co. Clerk, 
C. & W. Leland, H. C. Westervelt, Charles Jones, 
James Beck, Daniel H. Carroll, M. D. H. B. Cowles, 
A. Stevens, E. D. Connery, M. D. 8. Van Duzer, 
W. B. Bean, F. A. Putnam, M. D. Gilbert Oakley, 
C. E. Nichols Wm. H. Maxwell, M. D. H. Hayden, 
Joseph Ritter, Henry F. Quackenbos, M. D. William Oakley, 
Wm. Ely Chilson, B. J. Blankman, M. D. Morris R. Bloom, 


James M. Miller, Alex. F. Vache, M.D. 
MR. MARSHALL’S REPLY. 
Broadway Theatre, July 14, 1851. 

Gentlemen :—It is with emotions of sincere and profound gratitude that I ackuowleage 
the receipt of your favor of the | 2th inst. inviting the acceptance of a complimentary benefit 
from the citizeos of the commercial emporium of the Union. I have heretofore repeated! 
declined any such testimonals. Gratitied and grateful as I felt, at the manifestations allud 
to, I shrunk frem a reward which, the more it was valued, seemed the more dispropor- 
tioned to my claims. But when I find it renewed by so many gentlemen of the highest so- 
cial eminence and private worth, I feel that it would be indecorous and ungrateful to de- 
cline such an honor so proffered. As an individual, I ama debtor beyond the hope of 
requital, f r unnumbered acts of kindness and courtesy from the citizens of New York; 
and, as a manager, their approbation and support have been my constant incentive and 
most generous recompense. To win, in my enterprise, the confidenc~ and applause of a 
public so enlightened, would be a subject of the most earnest self-gratulation; to have 
secured them in the performance of the manifold, diversified, always laborious and embar- 
rassing duties of the manager of a metropolitan theatre, might well satisfy even an inordinate 
ambition. So unexpected ano flatteriny a testimonial of your approb:tion, and that of the 
friends of the drama generally of New York, is an honor the grateful recollection of which 
will incite me to renewed and more vigorous efforts to vindicate your confid and re- 

ard. The drama is a great power for good or for evil. Rising in the earliest dawn of 
literary refinement, its ltght has lingered to the latest twilight of its evening. 

Its origin») object, in ail countries, was the inculcation of the holiest truths; and it has 
always veen most popular and powerful whex purest. To minister, however humbly in 
the temple of the drama—to protectit from pollution, and cherish the fires upon its altars io 
all their original purity and brightness—is4 part worthy of a just ambition. 

If [have doue anything, however slight service, to elevate, purify. end recommend 
the stage to the favor of the wise and good—‘f, in short, I have merited in the leas: degree, 
the honour which you propose for my acceptance, | am a thousand fold rewarded. I am, 
gentlemen, with sentiments of the truest respect, your obedi servant, 

: E. A. MARSHALL. 


To Henry F. Quackenbos, M. D., and the gentlemen of the Corresponding Commitee. 

Theae was a large and high!y respectable meeting of the friends of Mr. Marshall held at 
the Astor House. on Friday evening, when committees were formed, and the proposed ob- 
ject was taken up in a business-like manner, The meeting was addressed by several dis- 
tinguished gentlemen, who were unanimous in their expression of the worthiness of the 
recipient of this general tribnte of respect. 

All communidations on the subject are to b? addressed to Doctor Quackenbos, Secretary 
of tae Committee, (Office) Broadway Theatre. 


8. Trobridge. 











A NEW VOLUME HAS COMMENCED. 
LITTELL’S LIVING AGE.—Cantents of No. 376. 


. Fichte : a Biographv,—Chambers’ Papers for the People. 
. Soutnern Gates of E gypt,—Chambers’ Journal. 
. Geyser Fountains in California,—San Francisco Papers. 

Episodes of Insect Life, Part Il,—Frazer’s Magazine. 
Correspondence between Mirabeau and De la Marck,— Examiner. 
A Real Sister of Charity,— Dickens’ Household Words. 

. Quakerism; or the Story of my Life,— Atheneum. 
The Anglo-Saxon Race,— De. 


12 1-2 Cents. 


SIS oe wwe 


9. Thackeray’s Third Lecture,— Examiner. 
10. Austrelia,—Chambers’ Journal. 
Poetry: Life’s Evangels; Resigning; Love; Fragment. 
Snort ARTICLES : Ravigaan, the Jesuit; Things to be found out; Hindoo Beggar; Postage 
Stamp in Great Britain; Curious Present; The Wise Man and the Serpent. 
Published weekly at six dollars a year, by E. LITTELL & Co., Boston, and sold by 
DEWITT & DAVENPORT, 
Tribune Buildings, N. Y 


NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY, 














BROADWAY. 
ATE ADDITIONS. Upwards of 1200 volumes, including the best reading of the day, 
together with standard works of importance, have been added to the Library since the 


publication of the New Catalogue, . ’ 
The Keading and News Room is punctually supplied with the leading American and For- 
eign Periodicals and Newspapers. 
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G. P. PUTNAM WILL PUBLISH 
IN A FEW DAYS: 


KNIGHTS CYCLOPADIA OF THE INDUSTRY OF ALL NATIONS. I vol. 8vo. 
cloth, with engravings, 2 5. - . anf 

compend Arts and manufacture of. all nations, which was sugges y 
ms; "Great Exhibition of Industry” ie a work of intriasic and permanent value. It com- 
prises full and accurate details, by competent writers. 


ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. {Intended for the use of Students. By Prof. 8. St. John. 

1 vol. 12mo., cloth, with INustrations. Price $1. 

SWALLOW BARN. By Hon. J.P. Kennedy. Illustrated and Revised Edition. aa 
“Ww ed “ Swallow Bara” as one of the very highest efforts of Am- 

etme 4 tely written, and the scenes are vividly described. Its features 

of Virginia life and manners are the bea ever drawn. The work is eminently a splendid 

edition, —1t is a most excellent and intresting production.”—Louisville Journal. 


ALBAN: A TALE OF THE NEW WORLD. By the Author of “ Lady =. , 

oa lice” is decidedly a work uf genius. Indeed, we know of few fictions where 
thie frat ona highest excellence le more aopurent. ltis both peculiar and original. Nothing 
since “Jane Eyre” is moreso, * * Waoever wrote it is, or rather may be, a greater 
writer. He writes like a full-grown wan: master of his subject and himself, He has oc- 
casiona! passages of health, etre , and beauty—he has pathos, delicacy, aad spirit—he is 
finished and elaborate to a fault. More than this, he is exceedingly ingenious in conatruct- 
ing his plot, and effective in briaging his incidents to bear.” —Boston Post. ‘s 

‘This is an extraordinarybook. * * ‘That the author was animate 1 by a deeper = ~ 
than that of the production of a clever and somewhat surprisiny novel, which should make 
a great sensation, we are perfectly satisfied. « * A graceful fancy, and even a high ima- 
ginative power, are unsparingly exerci throughout.”—Douglas Jerrold’s W ‘eckly News. 








A CARD. 


HE EYE.—DR. ROBINSON, Surgeon and Physician, recently from London, has 
T associated hiraself witn DR. WHEELER, the emineat Oculist. for the Treaiment of 
Diseases of the Eye, aad the practice of upthalmic Surgery. Artiticial Eyes of the sae 
Parisian manufacture, inserted without pain, aud in appearance quite equai to the natura 


organ. 
OFFICE, 2 BARCLAY STREET. DR. WHEELER, 
DR. ROBINSON. 





NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
SUMMER READING. 


FRESH GLEANINGS—By Ik Marve.. 1 vol. 

REVERIES OF A BACHELOR “ a“ 

“He has a wonderfal talent for telling things in a pleasant way, and his lively pages are 
good company in travel or athome.”—[N. heerver. : 

“ He dips his pen into his own heart, and it fows with a delicious feeling and pathos that 
is as rare in most popular literature asit is exquisite.—/N. Y. Tribune. | 

Wius’s (N. P.) HURRY-GRAPHS. 1 vol. 12mo.—2d edition. 

“Tt is just the book for travelers by Railroad and Steamboat at this season. The volume 
is rich with descriptions of scenery, and admirable s&eiches of manners caught living as 
they rise.—[ National Intelligencer. 3 ‘ 

“The present volume is fillea with all sorts of enticements. Even the dusty road-side 
grows deliyl ful under the touches of W'llis's blossom-dropping pea; and when we come 
to the mountain and lake, 1t is like revelling in all the fragrant odeurs of F aradise.” —[ Har- 
per’s Monthly Mag.] 

McConnev's (J. L.) THE GLENNS. A Family History. 1 vol. 12mo. 

« His plots are skilfally managed, so as to interest without being unnatural, and his fine, 

laytul fancy, and cultivated taste lend a charm to this book which the reader wiill find 
rresistivle.”—[New Era. | 

HeApuey’s (J. T.) Adirondack, or Life in the Woods. 1 vol. 12mo. 

Heap.ey’s(J.T.) Sketches and Rambles. 1 vol. i2mo. 

Owl Creek Letters—by W., tn 1 vol. 12mo. 

Wit1s’s (N. P.) Rural Letters, &c.1 vol. 12mo. 4th edition. 

Wiutis’s (N. P.) People I have met. 1 vol. 12mo. 3d. edition . 

Wiuis’s (N. P.) Life Here and There. 1 vol. 12mo. 2d. edition. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
36 Park Row and 145 Nassau-street. 





Fee LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP PACIFIC, Capt. 
Ezra Nye,—This Steamship will depart with the Mails for Europe, positiveiy, on 
Saturday, the 2d August, at 12 o'clock, M., from her berth at the foot of Canal street. 


No berth secured until paid for. 

All letters and papers must pase through the Post Office. 
For freight or passage, having unequalled accommodations for elegance or comfort. 
Apply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, % Wall street. 
Positively no freight will be received on board after Thursdey evening, July 3ist. 








CAPITAL INVESTMENT. 


Fe SALE, About 5000 Acres of Choice Lands, beautifully situated on the Lavacca 

River, ‘Texas. 

The RIVER ABOUNDS WITH FISH, and is covered with wild fowl. The land is 

ighly fertile, and admirably adapted for sugar, cotton, tobacco, corn and cattle raising; 
also for the grape, orange, and pineap Deer and all kinds of game in abundance, and 
the climate is ge mild and salubrious. Title warrantei. The land fronts on the 
river one mile and a half, and is below its junction with the Navidad, ten miles below Texima, 
aud fifteen above Lavacca, the ofshipment. Thereis a constant intercourse by water, 
with New York and alsoa steamboat communication with New Orleans. 

This tract would divide into forty or fifty farms of 100 acres each, besides leaving a site 
for atown. Price $10,000; haif may remain on bond and mortgage at six per cent. for five 
years, A beautiful fresh water lake, well stocked with fish and wild fow] 1s on the property. 

Apply to C. W. BAKTLETT, Albion Office, 3 Barclay street, or to 
ANTHONY J. BLEECKER, Broad street. 





PROF. ALEX. C, BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS, 


R MEDICATED COMPOUND, for restoring, preserving and beautifying hair, eradi- 
Oo cating scurf and dandruff, and curing diseases of the skin, glands, and muscles; stings 
cuts. bruises, sprains, &c., &c. It has been ascertained by experiment that Basry’s Trico- 
pherous has produced the same effect in curing diseases of the skin, &c., of the horse, and 
all the animal kingdom. 

From the Editor of the New York Express, April 3, 1851:—Professor Alex. C. Barry's 
Tricopherous is not only the cheapest bu‘ the most useful preparation for preserving the 
hair in a beautiful condition, which has come under our notice. 1t is recommended by some 
of our best chemists and ohysicians, and has been extensively and successfully used in all 

s of the country. We think it indispensable to a neat toilet and heartily recommend it 
fo the ublic. Itcan be procured from all the best druggists, and in packages of halfa 
dozen Bottles at areduced price at Prof. Barry’s Office, 137 Broad way. 


Copy of a letter from Miss Catharine Nelson: 

ty Hotel, Sept. 1848.—Mr. Barry.—Sir: You have permission to use my name as having 
experienced the great utility of your Tricopherous for dressing the hiir. I have always 
found oils and pomatum to occasion a harshness to my hair, and for three or four years it 
was fast falling off and much changed in color, but since usin a Tricopherous I feel 
my head always comfortable, and my hair grown strong and thick to the amazement of my 
friends and acquaintances. I huve invariably found it gives the most general satisfaction. 
Please to send three bottles by bearer, who will pay yeu. ATHARINE NELSON. 

Copy of a letter from G. V. M. Rapelye : 

New York, Sept. 2:, 1850—Prof. Barry.—Dear Sir: I have been afflicted with a cutaneous 
eruption of the scalp of a most aggravated character, for the last sixteen years, and durin 
that period I nave had the advice of some of the must eminent physicians, and have tried all 
the preparations for the hair and skin now known without the least benefit I was advised 
by a friend to try b pat Tricopherous. I did 80, as a last resort, and to my surprise and 
gratification, found myself cured in about two months. Such was the violence of the dis- 
order that at times I was partially blind. 

Res G. V.M. RapPe.ye. 
148 Columbia Street, Brooklyn. 
Sold in large bottles, price 25 cents, at the principal office. 137 Broadway, New York, and 
by oo pal drequets and merchants throughout the United States and Canada. 
my 


pectfully yours, 





AYER'S CHERRY PECTORAL 


FOR THE CURE OF COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA and CONSUMPTION, 


In offering to the Saar justly celebrated remedy for diseases of the throat and 
lungs, it is not our wish to with the lives or health of the afflicted, but frankly to lay 
before them the opinious of distinguished men, and some of the evid 8 of its » 
from which they can judge for themselves. e sincerely pledge ourselves to make no 
wild assertions or false statements of its efficacy, nor will we hold out any hope to suffering 
humanity which facts will not warrant. 

any proofs are here on and we solicit an inquiry fr»m the public into all we publish, 

> 





M 
feeling assured they will uy reliable, and the medicine worthy their best 
confidence and patronage. 

From the distinguished Professor of Chemistry and Materia Medica, Bowdoin College. 
Dear Sir : 1 delayed answering the receipt of your preparation, until I had an opportunit 
of witnessing its effects in my own ao in the amilice of my friends. — 
m2) have now done with a high degree of satisfaction, in cases both of adults and 

, 
aa have found it, as its ingredients show, a powerful remedy for colds, dnd coughs, and 
A LAND, M. D. 
Brunswick, Me., Feb. 5, 1847. FARRER GRATE amin 


prem 7 oman: 2 the Bouton lie, i this City. 
r. J.C. Ayer,—I have been cu © worst cough I ever had in my life, by your 
* * Cherry Pectoral,” and never fail, when I have opportunity, of recommending it to Schone, 


Yours, 





respectfull 
peetiu'S! D. EMERSON. 
Read the following, ané see if this medicine is worth atrial. This patient had besome 
very feeble, and the effect of the medicine was unmistakeably distinct,:— 


United States Hotel, Saratoga Springs, 
b Sapnly bt, 1849" ”¢ 


Dr. J. C. Ayer,—Sir: I have been afflicted with a painful affection of the lungs, and all the 
symptoms of settled consumption, more than a year. | could find no medicine that 
would reach my until I commenced the use of your “Cherry Pectoral,” which gave 
me gradual relief, I have been steadily gaining my strength till my health is well nigh 


cored, 

While using your medicine, I had the gratification of curing with it my reverend friend 
Mr. Truman, of Sumpter D i 4 J 
ryt ok. sen a : waartat, whe had been suspended from his parochial duties by 


I have pleasure in certifying these facts to you. 
And am, Sir, yours respectfully, 
J. F. CALHOUN, of South Carolina. 
Prepared and sold by JAMES C. AYER, Practical Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 





REMITTANCES 
TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND. 


RAFTS on sale, for an , 
D ayo d Led ace ncent from £1. upwards, which willbe cashed at ANY Bank 


~~ eg ke yl Description, forwarded at low rates by all the Steamers, to 
EDWARDS, SANFORD & Co., TRANSATLANTIC Express, 
At Adams & Co’s 16 and 1g WALL STREET. 


a pereele will be received till 9 1-24. m. of the day of sailing of ae | oa" 





HERE 1S A TIME FOR ALU THINGS, and the SAMUEL, BROTHERS, 29 Lud- 

gate Hill, London, are happy to say, that while devote their assiduity to 

r the summer, they are not unmindful that t z hove guaad a pre-eminence. 

that pre-eminence by selling the best articles, ha the most unparal- 

variety, paying te their patrous the most assiduous attention, comb’ with aye 

economy. ives invite every stranger in London to investigate their unequalled po om 
of clothin , suitable not only for the t season, but to the approaching summer, 

In the Bespoke Departmen’. their system of charging separately for the cloth from the 
making and trimming, has gained List 

The —~ * stock for the present season embraces everything that : kill and capital 
can command. 

Saxony dress-coats, 18s. 6d. tu 30s.; extra Saxony, 33s. to 42s., frock coats 3s. extra; Sax- 
ony Llama cloth paletots, sleeves &c lined with silk 24s. (this coat can be worn either as 
a k or over coat); Alpacca coats 7s. to 128.; cashmere, 14s. to 20s.; the Oxonian coat, 
any colour, 16s. 6d. to S0s.; trousers 8s. to 16s. ; quiliing vests, 3s.; Alpacca 5s. 

| Revnmey table of pric + med of fashions, guide to se)f-measurement by means of which 
any gentleman can sorerect is own orders; and schedules for the information of those re- 
quiring naval, military or emigrant’s ouifite are sent to all parts of the kingdom, free of 
expense. 

SAMUEL, BROTHERS, 29, Ludgate-hill, one door from the Old Bailey, yewry - 

Di. la 








HARPS. 
J F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 
* Double Action Harps. Warerooms 29% Broadway. 
J.P. Leek aod cone attention A pam of tp Lepatiiiinctrement, to the 
ve as for com every varie’ finish. From 
ee me “T pod Ln in fa able wo ducei 





dations for passengers are of the most a 
yy at South 4 
to Lon 





hisfong experience in the first rope, he is P 
ot the finest an in tone, touch, and perfect mechanism, together with such Improve- 
ments as fit articularly for extremes of climate, in thiscountry A list of and 
descriptions can fe recei per mail. Harps repaired, strings, &c. Music fur the Harp 
by the first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. Orders for py piece tn 
be given and received. if not on hand, by the next arrival. une 16—6m 


No p d until paid for, 
An experienced Surgeon on board. 
For freight or passage. apply to. 


MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agen 


July 26 





Se 
NEW YORE AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATIO 








N Co 
HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN. 4 
Toa en HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, wut irra: hice VOR. com. 
and Southampton, for the year 1851, on the followiag days— W York, Havre 
Leave New York. Leave Havre. 
Franklin....Saturday.......... Feb. 8) franklin. ‘ 
Humboldt... March 8| Humboldg"” ““7°*##¥-----March 12 
Franklin April 5 | Franklin a trl 8 
Humboldt ay %| Humboldt ee _ * 
Frente May 31) Franklin pepo 4 4 
Franklin ioe 3s Freskiin” re duly % 
Humboldt ‘Aug. 23| Humboldt ae: ss 2 
ire =. Sept, 20 | Franklin cece Ue 24 
Franklin Nov. ib Fok in Nov 5 
Humboldt . 18 - + os Dec, 





ux 2 a Stopping at Southampton both ways. 
ese Steamers, expressly for Government i 
not surpassed either for speed strength or comion, i> on oa ane ~s fach, or 


oroved kind. heir accomme 


ampton both going and returning, they offer to 


on, advantages over any other line in t ad me 
Price of passage from New York ny ane pay dong dine nd miycsrete 


From Havre or Southampton to New York . 





pton or Havre, te eeeeee BID 
850 


POPC P OOOOH OOO Eee eeereeeeres 
bt) 


WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre, t, 58 Broadway, 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. Southampton 
feb 15—ly 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


H4s obtained among Fuyeslons qoocete has drawn from an eminent and very disti- 
guished member of the Med Profession of this city the following testi of ite 
merits: a single tria] will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 

TEsTIMONIAL.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Peclegs, 86 

“T have carefully examined and in many cases ribed the which you pre- 
sented me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 

* It has long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
— yee should combine also the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent 

tzer rient. 

“In those. cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
the usua] concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer Aperient’ in 
my hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to 
children, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 

r Aperient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 
ioe. Fo persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The nent ae which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
is offered to the public, give it a claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits fully sup- 

rt.” {Signed} GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. D. 

New York, March Ist, 1848. No. 68 Warren street, N. Y. 

To Mr. James Tarrant.” 

Prepared and sold wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 

, No. 268 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. 

Also for sale at 110 sroasweys 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
Chesnut-st, Philadelphia. E. M. oz, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah Sickles & 
oF. 40 Cons! at., New Orleans, and by principal druggists throughout the United Staces, 

une 





NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY. 


Ta: INSTITUTION combines a large and well selected Library, both for referenceand 

circulation, with commodious and comfortably furnished reading rooms, liberally sup- 

plied with Foreign and American periodicals and newspapers. 

— and Subscribers have the privilege of introducing strangers as readers to the 
ms. 


The Terms are $25 for an assi le and inheritable right or share, with an annual charge 
of $6, which may be commuted for $75, thus’ reudering the share frve. 


Temporary Subscription $10 per annum; $6 for six months, and $4 for three months. 
N. B. A new catalogue has lately been published. oct 19 





UIFE ASSURANCHE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
36 Cornhill, London. 
AND 7] WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $412,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1838, 
“A Savines Bank ror THE WIDOW AND THE OrpHan.” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
‘ UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
C Edward Habicht, Chairman. 





NEW YORK. 
John J. Palmer Fanning C. Tucker, 
James Boorman, Bache McEvers, : 
George Barclay Henry Ludlum. 

Samuel 8. Howland, Robert J. Dillon, 

William Van Hook Joseph Gaillard, Jr 

Aquila G. Stout, J. Kearny Rogers, M.D, 

BALTIMORE. 

Jonathan Meredith, Samuel Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, Henry Tiffany, 
Donald Mclivain Dr. J. H. McCullon, 

BOSTON. 

George M. Thacher, Benjami 
Israel Whitney, : | EijanD. Brisa 

ranklin Dexter, . A. Grattan, . M. Consu’ 

j William Eitiot.  **™ 8. BM. Consul, 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U. 8, Loca )Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant 
Pamphlets containing the rates of Poe, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 


cal examiners, and Annual Report of 1 &e. 

FU Wall wrest end ot aren 249, &c., can be had free of charge, on application ai 
art of the cap’ permanen Invested in the United States, in the names of th: 

the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assu: 4 uae of 

[should any such arise} or otherwise. - red in cases of disputed claims 

Thirty days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


of poe. 
arties hereafter assured may 8o effecta Policy which will enti 


loan of one-half the amount nth yt = post mm ‘ 


annual premiums paid by them, without of 


icy. 
Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock, P. M., a. 71 Wall Str 
of the different Local Boards and ea, All communications to be od ook dogg ana 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
jan 5 





THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 

HIS COMPANY is prepared to grant AssuraNn 
T to sell Annuities, to Sastease p ~All annderell vatnen en 
“ ke — . 

ables have been expressly calculated from the most accurate data; 
enabled, from its small expenditure. and the high rate of interest (ac; money connate 
Seem, 4 jad ae 7" a F _... a a ay than the low rate of interest, at- 
tainal stmen ritish Com es an 6 
with any regard to safety admit of. * generally large expenditure can 


An exact of its — and ~ ape is 
forwarded to all who may be interested. eran dk cereenides Company and 


Ofno other Life Assurance Company can it be said that it investsall i Funds in Canada 
and that it does not consequently contribute to the immense cum of poe oh which ing earl 
os eS the —— to pay oo oe hap a for — which[ and thie 
com KA tifon. | neither Great nor the neighbouring States can fairly offer 

‘Oo parties who may atany time feel disinclined, or unable to ti 
their premiums, this Sonpeny will grant Policies payable at death fairty rope recat of 
po 3 —. of such payments as they may have ©, and it further engages to purchase 
te reon co : table consideration after five or more full premiums Lave then paid 
‘ourths of the profits realized in the Mutual Branch 
policy holders thus covered. c are yourly divided amongst the 
A peculiar feature of the Company is that it is not desirous to maks profits by lapsed 


ngl 
,and to transact all business in which the a 











Policies. 
TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 

To Assure 2100 on a Single Life, To Assure 2100 ona Single Life 

Withparticipation Profits Without participation of Profits" 
Age. Annual | Hf. Yearly | Quarter! Age. Ann arter 

Premium, poem Pi onium ” Prenton, Prema? a 
4 &2e04([246. 4 s. d. Zada/l/2SZsan 4/2 8 @ 
PN 117 4 019 1 09 9 20 I9 ll 015 4 0 7 
25 22 9j,11 10 Oll 2 25 114 67 017 8 0 9 
30 9 38 oo 012 10 30 20 2 107 0 8 
3 1216 7/18 ll ou 9 3126 4 1 8 8 oi ¢ 








| seer pine forms ot proposal, and aii otherinformation may be obtained at the Head 


THO 
88 King Street. Hamilton. 9th April 1850. wan © — re ; 





LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THE 8TH AND 24TH OF EVERY MONTH 


HIS line of packets will hereafter be composed of the fi 
T by 2 ae 2 ae pales in i en Ha] named, voaitinet panel py New 
e an of every mon om London 
On the Ist and 16th of every pene A throughout the jon, ae oe Con Sm, Portsmouth 
Ships Masters. Days of Sailing from 
New York. 


Days of Sailing from 
London, 








Devonshire,new, Hovey May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8{June 28, Oc 
. t. 
Northumberland, Lord, ‘ “ 4% e “« 24) July 13, Nov. > 7. = 
Fi nampton, new, t Peon June 8. Oct, 8, Feb. 9 “ 23, 23; “OF 
Vietorla, Champion, “ 24, ** 24/Aug 13° Dee.13 April 13 
endrik Hudson, Warner, July 8, Nov.8, Marchs} * 98, “ 9g) © 4 
Marg. Evans, vagy Dee a 24] Sept 13, Jan. 13, May 15 
cean Queen, new, Griswold Aug.8, Dec.8, April 8} “ 928) « | 9p’ ay 28 
Ame. Eagle, Doane, “24, “ 24, ©  oglOct. 13; Feb. 18, June 13 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced na 


vi; 
me Great care will be taken thatthe Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best descrip 


The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outwa: 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners ofthese a AS Sach bay wg 





i ible for lette: 
parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless lar Bills of Lading are si m= rs, 
oy ieee! JOHN GRISWOLD, 10 South 4 therefor. Ap 


and to BARING, BROTHERS, & CO; London... | 


TBE ROYAL MAIL STEAM 


do St. 


Islands, Havana, Vera Cruz, Venezuela, 


Post Office. 


P. 8. No Letters or Mails will be received on board 


ER MERLIN, C 


muda and St. Thomas on Friday,Augyst 8th, at noon. *pt. Sampson, will sail for Ber, 
She has excellent accommodations for passengers. 
Price of Passage to Bermuda. ..++..+++s00+++4 . $35 
0 





THOMAS. cccccccccccecsccecsccce 70 


There is a regular Mail communication between 


- St. Thomas and all the Weg Ina 


he MERLIN will tke freight, Apply te 


E. CUNARD, Jr., 38 Broadway, 
of the Merlin, except through the 
apl 19 





EUrope....sccccccscccccssecsseees ke. G. 


These vessels carry a clear white light 
port. 


Berths not secured until paid for. 
An experienced surgeon on 

Au a and Ni oe 

For freight or passage, apply to 


to call at the office, 38 Broadway, before 


AMETICA, ...6-.eeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeN. Shannon | Canada... 


38 Broad 
French, German, and other foreign goods, received and brought in 
goods. Through bills of lading are fiven in a oe 


Persons intending to take passage to England in the Royal Mail Steamships, are requested 





HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MA 
T New York and Liverpool, direct; and between Boston ot ee SHIPS betweea 


fax to land and receive Mails and Passengers. Pool, calling at Hal}. 
Captains. 

Silelscnkssentnnecitntnieinssantmen eee Captains, 

EaERceconccccestentssoncoesesecon sie Ebaass “CE 


ott | Niagara. 






teeeereesseeed 


at their mesthead—green on starboard bow—rea on 











e+e Wednesday .......... 
Wednesday ».......7 June sae 
Wednesday ..........July 9h, 
. Wednesday teeeveeseduly 16th, « 
-Wednesday ......,... July 23d, « 
‘ Wednesday ..........July 30th, sa 
- Wednesda sececoceeAUg. 6th, « 


- seeee-Sept. Sd. 
.. Wednesday seeseeeesS@pt, l0th, “ 


Passage from New York or Boston to Ronqypeet—tes Cabin... .s.e..00.BID 


teeees seceees 7 


Freigl« will be charged on eens an amount for personal expenses. 
jewspapers must pass threugh the Post OrFice. 


E. CUNARD, Jr. 
way. 


Havre to New York. 


believing the reports that the ships are full. 





AT 
PACIPBIC,.....scececeseceses 
ARCT 

BALTIC... ...csececeecersese 
ADRIAT 


No berth can be secured until paid for, 


From New York 


Wednesday... March..,....-..19th, 
Wednesday. April. sess .++0--2d, 
Wednesday...April...+..seeel6th, “ 
Saturday ......May.. ee. 10th, 
Saturday ......May..... ‘ 
Saurday .....-JUMC secesees 
Saturday ....-JUNC..ccecs:«.2let, “ 
Saturday .....-July seccseceee Sth, “* 
Satnrday ......July ..........19th, “ 
Saturday .....-August....e00..2d, “ 
Saturday ......August........16th, “ 
Saturday ......August........30th, “ 
Saturday +++e--Seprember....13ih, ad 









eee 


Y .0....Sep " 
Saturday ......October......1lth, “ 
Saturday ......October ......25th, 
Saturday ......November.....8th, “ 
Saturday ...... November ....22d, 
Saturday ..... December eos 6th, 





Piccsse sooo 20th, 
For freight or passage, apply to 
~ ope EDWARD 


thereof therein expressed. 





Wednesday...March.. ...++. .5th, 1851 


THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


The ships comprising this line are the— 
IC. ..ccccccccceveccccccccccenccecccccccccesoesOMpt Wes 


ceeececevscocessceeesecssees Capt, Nye, 
seevccccccccccesescsess Capt, Luce, 
seeseeecccerevecsseesaceesesCapt, Comstock, 


seeeceseeeseccreesseesseeseces seesecseeseess Capt, Grafton 
These ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service, 
has been taken in their construction, a also in : ; chen eae 
an acco’ ons tor rs are unequ or 
Price o1 peseage from New York to Liverpool, $180. 
State Roome . From Liverpool to New York, £235- 
An experienced surgeon will be attached to each ship, 


their , tO ensure strength and speed, 
or comfort. 
lusive use of extra aise 


PROPOSED DATES OF BAILING. 


From Liverpool 
Saturday....... February..... ..8th, 1851 
Saturday........February ...... 22nd, “ 
Saturday.....0e-March......+++.8th, “ 
Saturday .......March..........22d, “ 
Wednesday ....April.....+.s00+ 9h, “ 
Wednesday ....April .......++ 30th, “ 
Wednesday ....May..c.ee seeeesI4ih, “ 
Wednesday .oee.May ...-.s.000- 28th, “ 
Wednesday....June.......e+e+-1lih, “ 
Wednesday....June.......+66+. 25th, “ 
Wednesday... July ...s00s+e0e+ 9th, “ 
Wednesday....July ....0+++-++.23d, “ 
Wednesday.... August .....-..+.6th, “ 
Wednesday....August..........20th, “ 
Wednesday....September..... 3d, * 
Wednesday .. September......17th, “ 
Wednesday....October. ....++...18t, 
Wednesday.... October. .++++.. 15th, “ 
Wednesday....October.......-.29th, ‘ 
Wednesday.... November ...... 12th, e 
Wednesday.. .November ...... 26th, “ 
bh es ple December ..+++. 15th, “ 


seeeee . 
Yeoee 


















K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, N. ¥ 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & GO. Liverpool. 
E. G. ROBERTS & CO. 15 King’s Arms Yard, London. 
or L. DRAPER, Jr.,8 Boulevard Montmartre. Paris. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie,Jew 
elry, Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value 








NEW YORE AND 


arranged for their rma | from each 
the ships to succeed each ot 


Ships. Captains. 


Yorkshire.............-Shearman.., ss 













These ships are al.lof the lar 

= vente asa are furnished with 
mvenience, an are 

tuality in the days of sailing will be strictl 


cl 


ROWN, 8 


Webb, and New York, 
GOODHUE 





.-Furber.......+..Apr. 1... Aug. 1.....Dec. 1 
Harvey.. ..cessecesell.cocceeed besseseeeIl 


eee seeeeee 





BARING, BROT 


LIVERPOOL PACEETS. 


HE Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 


rt on the lst, Lith, 16th, aad 26th of every month, 


er in the following order, viz— 


Brom New York. 
Isaac Webb...........Cropper........Mar. 1....July 1...Nov. 1]Apr. 6 Aug. 16..Dec. 16 
Constellation....ccccscAllOn,..ccccccccecccsdbcccsccccdleccees coll 


From Liverpool. 


cenceeetDeceere 


Jan 1..May 1...Sept 1 






o016...0000001G.eee-00e 16 





6| Feb. 1 u 
2 4 dughbncvesccdietcoscels 
1}. 


eelGrccee 1G...0000 





LL] oo 00 2B eevee DDeeeseee 
1. July |..Nov. 1 
owen Token. ? taxeneet! 
“[Apr 1..-Aug]...Dee 1 
; rT ae toed 


and ere commanded by men of character and ex- 











and 
that can be desired in point of comfort 
wi needed description of stores ofthe best kind. Punc 


oo 000875 
«- 80 


adhered to. 
ive’ lve 





Agents for ships Roscius, Bitaas H Clay, and Garrick, 
or 3 ry C : 
esr x SPOFFORD, TILESTON & CO., N. ¥. 
B 


HIPLEY & CO., Liverpoo 


1. 
Agents for ships Manhattan, Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, rise, 
aac 


& CO., or C. H. MARSHALL, & CO.N. ¥. 
HERS & CO., Liverpool. 








1st of each month, as follows :— 


8T. DENIS 
Follansbee, master. 


8T. NICHOLAS, 
Everleigh, master. 


BALTIMORE, 
Conn, master. 


WILLIAM TELL, new. 
Willard, master. 


comfort and convenience of passengers 
trade. The price of pressage is $100 with 
© 00€s sent to the su 
incurred, 

auc 4 


ribers willbe orwarded free nome any char; 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 
GK ECOND LINE —tThe following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on the 


New York. Havre. , 

Ist January.......0000+ § 16th February, 

$s May... --secsseees 4 (6th June, 
1st September... .... (16th October, 
Ist February ....-++++ ¢ 16th March, 

} ist June oveeccoocess ce 16th July, 
lst October....++++++++ (16th November, 
1st March.....+.+ceee+ § 16th April, 
Ist July ....---eeeee +s 16th August 
lat November. ..-+++++ (16th December, 
let April ...++ --++++++ § 16th May, 
let August .....--+«+ 9 16th September, 
lst December.... ++» (16th January. 


They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for the 


and commanded by men of experience in ¢ 
out wines or liquors. iaadiawe ecaal 
SN, Agen 
YD& HI CKEN, ’ Walle 








W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE, NO. 


3 BARCLAY STRtET. 





